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CHANGING ECONOMICS IN THE SOUTH: 
PREPARING OUR YOUTH 



FRIDAY, APRIL 24, 1987 

House of Representatives, 
Select Committee on Children, Youth and Families, 

Nashville! TN. 

The select committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9 a.m., in hear- 
^^^^ ^^J?^ General Assembly Legislative Plaza, Nash- 

ville, TN, Hon. George Miller presiding. 

Members present. Representatives Miller, Coats and Anthony. 

Staff present.— Ann Rosewater, staff director; Karabelle Pizzi- 
gati, professional staff; and Gene Sales, minority staff. 

Chairman Miller. The Select Committee on Children, Youth and 
families will come to order for the purposes of conducting this 
hearing this morning on the "Changing Economics of the South: 
Preparing Our Youth." 

I would like to say at the outset that the dedication of the mem- 
vf^i.^ -11 to this matter is proven in this trip here to 

Nashville since the Congress finished its v/ork some time around 3 
0 clock this morning and there were three of us scheduled to be 
here and there are three of us here right now. So, we are delighted. 

1 ^PP^®<^i»,t« the opportunity to be here and especially want to 
thank Vanderbilt Institute for Public Policy Studies which invited 
us to Nashville along with Congressman Anthony, who invited us 
even before then to come down and hold a southern regional hear- 
ing so that we would get an opportunity to look at many of the 
changes that are taking place in the South: the changes in the 
economy and the ramifications that mean changing employment 
opportunities; the change of the South to offering more urban than 
rural employment opportunities; and the fact that the demograph- 
ics of families are changing just like elsewhere in the United 
otates. 

With more and more difficulty maintaining living standards with 
two parents working and single parents, preparing youth for employ- 
ment is becoming more and more necessary. We are here because 
the bouth has played a very important role with this committee 
through the Southern Governors' Association and, in particular, 
the btate legislatures, which have led the way in recent years in 
getting the Congress to understand the kind of investment that has 
to be made m terms of education and child health and a number of 
other subject matters that concern the members of this committee. 

We appreciate that and we think that many peopA3 in other re- 
gions of the country would be quite surprised if they were to take a 

(1) 
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look at these changes that are taking place in the southern region 
of our country. 

With that, I would like to introduce Congressman Dan Coats, 
who is the ranking minority member of the committee. 
[Prepared statement of Congressman Miller follows:] 

Preparkd Statei«ent of Hon. George Miller, a Representative in Congress 
From the State op Caufornia, and Chairman, Select CoMMirrEE on Children, 
Youth, and Famiues 

The Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families is meeting in Nashville 
todav to hear testimony on the education and employment futures of youth in the 
South. I would especially like to thank the Vanderbilt institute for Public Policy 
Studies for inviting us to Nashville 

Changes in the economy and in t family are reshaping expectations for Ameri- 
ca's youth. 

Agricultural employment has fallen ofT, heavy manufacturing and textile produc- 
tion have declined or relocated out of the country Fewer employment opportuni- 
ties — particularly in the rural south — exist for the current workforce, creating inse- 
curity in the minds of youth preparing to enter the labor market. 

The Southern Growth Policies Board has recently reported that new jobs in the 
south will either fall in the low-paying service sector or in the highly skilled techni- 
cal areas where trained workers are 3carce. Economic growth is concentrated in 
metropolitan areas of the south, further depressing opportunities in rural areas. 

At the scune time, in the South, as in all of the United Statos, living standards for 
families are declining, requiring greater numbers of mothers to enter the labor 
force. High divorce rates and the gro\.th of families headed solely by women dso 
require that female youth aj well as male youth have equal opportunities for em- 
ployment and educational success. 

During the last 20 years the South has been home to considerable pi-ogress in eco- 
nomic and educational achievement Nonetheless, poverty in this region of the coun- 
try continues to claim the lives of a disproportionate number of children and their 
families. Too many teenagers do not complete high school. And median earnings for 
full-time workers are among the lowest in the country. Both blacks and women con- 
tinue to face substantial obstacles in attaining educational opportunities and eco- 
nomic security. 

To assist us in understanding how best we can prepare all our youth to succeed in 
a changing economy, vffi will hear today from a number of experts in education, 
training, and economic development. 



Changing Economics in the South: Preparing Our Youth— a Fact Sheet 

population growth in the south outpaces national trends 

Between 1980 and 1985, the population in the South increased 7.5 percent com- 
pared to 5.4 percent nationally. By the year 2000, southern population rates are pro- 
jected to climb 31 percent. (Southern Growth Policies Board [SGPB], A Profile of the 
South, 1986-1987. 1986) 

Metropolitan counties in the South are growing twice as fast as rural areas Most 
of this growth is occurring as the result of migration rather than live births. (SGPB, 
After the Factories, Changing Employment Patterns in the Rural South, December 
1985) 

Thirty-eight percent of persons living in the South reside in rural areas compared 
to 26% in the U.S. as a whole. 

Twenty percent of the population in the South is black compared to 8.9 percent in 
the rest of the nation. (SGPB), Profile, 1986) 

PROVERTV AMONG CHILDREN HIG> ''=T IN SOUTH 

Four out of every 10 poor children in the U.S. live in the South. In 1985» 22.2 per- 
cent of children under 18 in the South were poor, a higher proportion than in any 
othei U.S. region. For black children, the poverty rate was 42.6 percent. (U S. 
Bureau of the Census, Consumer Population Survey, 1986, unpublished data) 

In 1983, nearlv 20 percent of the total population in the South lived below the 
federal poverty level compared to 15.2 percent across the ration. Seven of the ten 
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states with the highest poverty rates are located in the South including MS (279i): 
MX23%); LA(22%); ARK(21%); 8021%); TN(20%) and GA(19%). (SGPB, Profile, 

HIGH RATES OF UNEMPLOYMENT PLAGUE SOUTHERN YOUTH 

21.5 percent of southern teens (aged 16-19) were out of work in 1986. Thirty-nine 
percent of black and other minority teens in the South were unemployed compared 
to 16.3 percent of white teenagers. More than half of the non-white youth in LA, 
MS, TN, and ARK were unemployed in 1986. (Bureau of Labor Statistics. [BLSl, un- 
published data) 

LOW WAGE JOBS INCREASE IN THE SOUTH 

In 1983, 46 percent of Southern workers were employed in low-wage jobs as office 
workers (15 percent); service workers (14 percent); sales workers (11.9 percent); and 
unskilled workers (5.2 percent). This is an increase of 4.5 percent since 1978. Most of 
this increase came from the growth of sales workers. (SGPB, Recent Occupational 
Shifts in the South, August 1984) 

Women predominate in low-wage employment. Ninety-eight percent of office 
workers, 70 percent of service workers and 6« percent of all sales clerks in th« rural 
South are female. (Southeast Women's Employment Coalition, [SWEC], Women of 
the Rural South, 1986) 

RURAL AREAS LOSING JOBS FASTER THAN METROPOUTAN AREAS 

As a result of automation and global competition, 250 textile plants, most of them 
located in the rural South, have closed since 1980 and more than 100,000 textile jobs 
have been lost. (SGPB. Visions of the Future of the South, December 1985) 

Between 1977 and 1982, metro counties accounted for more than eighty percent 
of all the employment growth in the South even though they have only 68 percent 
of the region's population. (SGPB, After the Factories, December 1985) 

Between 1977 and 1982, manufacturing employment dropped as a percentage of 
total rural employment, from 55 percent to 26 percent. Service sector employment 
increased from 37 percent to nearly 60 percent. Other sectors of growth included 
mining (16 percent of total growth) and manufacturing in chemicals, plastics and 
rubber (eight percent of total job growth.) (SGPB, After the Factories, December 
1985) 

REAL EARNINGS IN THE SOUTH DECUNE 

Between 1978 and 19P6, real weekly earnings in the South fell by 8 3 percent. 
(BLS) 

Full-time southern workers in 1986 earned, on average, $321.00 per week. Average 
weekly earnings for female workers were $264 00 compared to $385.00 for male 
workers. Black workers averaged $254.00 per week in 1986 (BLS) 

In 1980, per capita mcome in the rural South was $7,735 the lowest of any U S. 
region. For blacks, per capita income was $3,203. (SGPB, Report of the Committee 
on Human Resource Development, 1986) 

10.7 percent of hourly workers in the South e:.f n the minimum wage or less (Na- 
tional Council on Employment Policy, 1986) 

HIGH SCHOOL DROP-OUT RATES INCREASE; HIGHER IN RURAL AREAS 

In 1985, 65.7 percent of persons in the South completed high school within four 
years compared to 68.8 percent in 1972. (U.S. Department of Education, State Edu- 
cation Statistics, 1985-1986) 

High school drop-out rptes are higher in southern rural areas than in southern 
metropolitan counties. In 1980, half of the population aged 25 and over in rural 
areas of the south had high school degrees compared to two-thirds of all adults in 
metropolitan areas. (SGPB, Trends 'n Education, Spring 1986). 

One out of every four adults in the South (and one out of every three black adults) 
have less than an eighth grade education. (SGPB, Report on the Committee on 
Human Resource Development, 1986) 

As a result of lower high school graduation rates, ♦"ewei* southerners enter college 
programs. Only 25 percent of persons in the South completed one to three years of 
college 12.6 percent of southerners have completed four or mo^e years. (Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement, U.S Department of Education, Digest of 
Education Statistics, 1985-1986) 

Mr. Ck)ATS. Nothing formal, just to say that as difficult as it is to 
sometimes program our schedules to travel outside of Washington, 
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I think it h very important that we do that. We need to go to the 
places whore people are actually doing those jobs on the front line 
and hear from them, and there io no better way to do it than in 
their backyard. 

So, we are pleased to be here, and we look forward to the testi- 
mony of the witnesses of the panels. 

Mr. Anthony. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am pleased to be 
here. My State is Arkansas. I have visited the southern and west- 
em part of Tennessee and actually have a daughter that goes to % 
school in Nashville, but the school did not plan her schedule any 
better than the Congress planned our voting schedule last night. 
So, I am going to miss an opportunity to see her. 

I think it is important that the committee come to look at what * 
is happening in my State. In 1986, we had 25 plants close, we lost 
over 3,000 jobs, and in my district, we had 9 plants close and lost 
600 jobs. Unemployment and education are burning issues in the 
State of Arkansas and I think you will find that to true 
throughout this region. If we qo not have the jobs, if we do not 
have the economic growth for the future, then where will our 
youth go. lliey will be forced to go to your State of California or 
they will be forced to go to the Northeast, where the jobs are. 

lliis State is probably done a better job than many of the States 
in this region, though, in terms of industrial prosit and in terms 
of having industrial jobs created here. I am hoping that the wit- 
nesses can share with us some of the proposed solutions so that I 
can take those solutions back to the State of Arkansas and have 
our State start reaching the star that it would like to reach, and I 
would like for our State to grow as prosperously as Tennessee, as 
California and some of the other States in the Northeast, so that 
our youth can stay at home and find those jobs and those opportu- 
nities. 

I ttiank the chairman for bringing this committee to the South- 
em States. It will be important. 1 want to make you aware of one 
other thing, Mr. Chairman. Super Tuesday will be March 1988. 
That will be the Presidential election. There will be mfgor empha- 
sis in the Presidential election year, and I think as a result of some 
of the things that can come out of this hearing today, hopefully 
many of our Presidential candidates will read this testimony and 
will capture the spirit of what will be said from these experts, and 
maybe some of the national policies then will be debated so that we 
can share with the public more fully the exposed context. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

We will start with the first panel, and if I might just say to all of « 
the witnesses, obviously, our time available has been somewhat 
compressed because of our late arrival. So, to the extent that the 
witnesses can think about it the extent to which you can summa- 
rize your statements will leave time for questions by members of the 
committee. Also we will not get into the position that the very last 
witnesses find out that they are up against a time limit and we are 
not able to give adeauate attention to that testimony. So, as we start 
with the first panel and the first witnesses, the others can start 
looking at their statements. 

Your entire statement will be placed in the record of this hear- 
ing. In some ways, the more important part of the hearing will be 
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later when the staff and the members analyze the testimony and 
prepare it for a record of this hearing and also for presentation to 
the Congress in terms of our special order of presentation, which 
we try to do after each of these hearings, so that we can get as 
wide diBBemination as possible to individuals who are interested in 
the subject. 

So, if I can just leave you with that and If we can just out of 
courtesy try to remember that there are other people behind you 
who will be testifying, but, by the same token, I do not want you to 
leave out things that are neceBsary to convey to us this morning. 

With that, we will start with panel No. 1, which is made up of 
Dr. Timothy Bartik, who is an assistant professor of economics, 
Vanderbilt University; Dr. Roy Forbes, who is from the Southeast- 
em Education Improvement Laboratory, Research Triangle Park, 
NC; Karen Weeks, who is a research associate with the Tennessee 
State Board of Education; Dr. John Gaventa, director of research, 
Highlander Research Center, and assistant professor of sociology at 
the University of Tennessee; Lamont Carter, who is the president 
and chief executive officer of the Oak Ridge Chamber of Commerce. 

Welcome to the committee. Again, as I say, your formal state- 
ments will be included in the record, and. Dr. Bartik, we will start 
with you. 

STATEMENT OF TIMOTHY BARTIK, PH.D., ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 
OF ECONOMICS, VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, NASHVILLE, TN 

Dr. Bartik. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of 
the committee, members of the audience. 
Chairman Miller. Can everybody hear? No, nobody can hear. 
Dr. Bartik. Oh, OK. 

Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the committee and 
members of the audience for giving me the oppc^-tunity to testify 
this morning on trends in economic development in the southeast 
and what they imply for the youth labor market. 

I am going to focus on Tennessee because that is what I am most 
familiar with, but I think a lot of what I am saying has broader 
apriications to the south and to the U.S. as a whole. 

There are three m^or economic development trends in Tennes- 
see that are affecting the youth labor market. The first trend is 
overall slow economic growth. Tennessee, over the last 15 years, 
has only been growing at the national average. Most economic fore- 
casts say that over the next 10 years or so, the Tennessee economy 
will either grow slightly above or slightly beloi/v the national aver- 
age and not dramatically different in either way. 

Now, of course, growing at the national average is better than 
not growing at all, but I would say that is not satisfactory from an 
economic perspective for two reasons. First of all, overall U.S. eco- 
nomic growth has been slow. So, growing at the average is no great 
feat. Second, Tennessee is still a very poor state. Per capita income 
in this State averages about 80 percent of the U.S. average per 
capita income and pretty 'nuch since 1973, Tennessee has stayed 
there, despite the Saturn plant, despite the Nissan plant. Those 
things have helped, but it has not been enough to change the over- 
all picture around. 
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Nashville is a boom town, but that is not characteristic of the 
overall State economy. 

The second trend in Tennessee, economic development trend, is 
rural decline. The growth in Tennessee is spread very unevenly. 
Almost two-thirds of the nonmetropolitan counties in Tennessee 
have gjeater than ten percent unemployment, double-digit unem- 
ployment. On the other hand, less than one-fourth of the metropoli- 
tan counties have double-digit unemployment. 

So, the rural areas are doing very poorly economically in the 
State. 

The third trend, economic development trend, ELfTecting the 
youth labor market is increasing skill requirements for many jobs. 
These increases in skill requirements are caused by both shifts in 
the types of industries in the State and by changes in the technolo- 
gy that is used within different industries. 

Now, what are the underlying causes of these trends? I think if 
you traced them all back, a lot of them go back to the fact that 
Tennessee, along with much of the south, or, for that matter, much 
of the United States, in having a very difficult time adjusting to the 
internationalization of the U.S. economy, to the fact that we are 
now in an economy !:hat does have a large share of economic activi- 
ty affected by exports and imports. Those have gone up tremen- 
dously as a percenta^je of the GNP. 

We are facing some very serious international competition, and 
as a result, that has caused some shifts, dramatic shifts, m the 
areas in which the U.S. economy specializes. UnfortunaU^ly, Ten- 
nessee has had trouble responding to those changes of specializa- 
tion. Let me mention two areas in particular. 

First, manufacturing, particularly low-wage manufacturing, in 
the United States has tended to go overseas or automate, use 
higher technology that requires less labor. Since World War II, 
manufacturing and low-wage manufacturing has been the main- 
stay of jobs in Tennessee, 'fiiis has been particularly true in rural 
areas. 

The State of Tennessee grew veiy rapidly, particularly in the fif- 
ties and sixties and early seventies, largely due to a growth in 
these manufacturing jobs, and that occuired in the rural areas as 
well as urban areas. 

Now, today, manufacturing jobs in Tennessee, if you look at the 
statistics, they are not actually declining overall in the State or in 
rural areas. They did during the recession in the early eighties, but 
now they have bounced back from that, but they are not a big 
source of growth of jobs. They are basically sta3dng around static 
overall. Of course, even though that overall average, means the 
total number of manufacturing jobs is not changing, there are 
many areas in Tennessee that have suffered dramatic losses due to 
plant closings. 

Also, the manufacturing that remains in the State has tended to 
become higher skilled, and this traditionally has not been a Ten- 
nessee strength, highly skilled labor. There are more jobs and more 
sophisticated industries in the State. Half of the jobs over the next 
10 vears are expected to be in industries that usually are described 
as nigh-tech. Even in the low-wage industries in this State, there is 
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increasing use of technology in order to compete in the world 
market. 

Now, the »econd area in which shifts in the U.S. economy due 
primarily to international competition have affected Tennessee 
in the business services area. The U.S. economy increasingly is spe- 
cializing in business services, services to corporate headquarters, 
such as computer programming, data processing, and that type of 
thing. 

TTiis is a very key growth area of jobs in the United States. The 
projections are that over the next 10 years, one out of six new U.S. 
jobs will be in business services. Tennessee has been weak in this 
area for two recusons. 

One. The State is more rural than most States, and rural areas 
do not attract corporate headquarters, either regional or national, 
and hence they do not do well in attracting business service indus- 
tries. 

Second. The miyor cities in Tennessee are 7 ot as strong as most 
cities their size in corporate headquarters ar d hence they are not 
as strong in business services. That mav oe hard to beheve in 
Nashville because we have a number of headquarters here, but 
overall most of the cities in Tennessee, including Nashville, for 
that matter, are somewhat weaker in corporate headquarters than 
an average city in the Northeast would be. 

To sum up, these economic development trends have caused 
problems for the overall Tennessee economy, thev have caused 
problems in rural areas, and they have caused problems in terms 
of mcreased job skills. The manufacturing jobs are becoming more 

{ob-skjll-intensive and even business service jobs do require at least 
>asic hteracy and math skills, and in some cases, they are quite so- 
phisticated. 

Computer programming requires quite sophisticated type of job 
skills, even though it is services. It is not true that all the service 
jobs are low skilled. 

Now, the problems posed by these trends for the youth labor 
market are several, and I am going to indicate what those prob- 
lems are and suggest the general nature of the types of solutions. I 
will leave it to other witnesses to talk in more detail about specific 
programs. 

First of all, the biggest problem is just that overall slow growth 
constrains labor demand for youth, and that really shapes every- 
thmg else. The biggest thing we have to do is try to see what we 
can do to increase the overall growth of labor demand, and the big- 
gest thing we can do in that area is to try to somehow reduce the 
trade deficit. 

The biffiest step in reducing the trade deficit is reducing the 
budget deficit. I realize that is not your committee's specific pur- 
view, but it is something you deal with in general on Capitol Hill, 
at least try to. 

The second area in which there is a problem is that there is a 
serious lack of iobs for rural youth caused by these trends. How do 
we deal with that? Well, in general, we can look at solutions on 
either the demand side or the supply side. 

On the demand side, we need to figure out hov do we build up 
rural areas. Realistically, we are not going to 1: /uig an economic 
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boom to every rural county in Tennessee or every rural county in 
the south. We have to focus in on a few growth poles, a few growth 
centers, that we can build up so that most rural youth will be 
within reasonable comm^^g distances of a decent job. 

And the second thing we need to do is be realistic; we are not 
going to be abie to increase labor demand enough in rural areas to 
absorb all the young people coming into the labor market. We are 
going to have to figure ouv on the supply side how do we link youth 
in rural areas with the urban jobs that are available. 

The third area is skills. We need to make a mcgor effort to build 
up skills, job skills. This is not a traditional ftrengi;:! of Tennessee. 
What types of skills do we need to build up? 

Well, a survey done a few years back by the Job Skills Task 
Force of the State of Tennessee, a survey that Lamont Carter will 
talk about in more detail later on, gave some answers to what type 
of skills are needed. When they polled Tennessee employers and 
asked them about basic literacy and math skills, 51 percent said 
they perceived mcgor problems with basic literacy and math. 

Fiftv-three percent said they had mcgor problems in finding 
skilled craftsworkers. Forty-two percent said there are mcgor short- 
ages of professional and technical personnel. 

So, in all three of these areas, Tennessee is not strong. We need 
to expressly build up job skills across the board, and I leave it to 
other witnesses to talk about what types of programs are most ef- 
fective in doing that. 

Thank you, and I will be happy to respond to your questions 
later on. 

[Prepared statement of Dr. Timothy Bartik follows:] 

Prcpared Statement op Dr. Timothy J. Bartik, Assistant Professor of 
Economics, Vanderbilt Uniybrsity, Nashvillb, TN 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: I appreciate this opportunity to 
testify h^tore you on economic development trends in the Southeastern United 
Sta«< and how these trends are likely to affect the youth labor market. I will focus 
most of my discussion on Tennessee, although I believe many of my comments are 
applicable to the Southeast and the United j>tate8 as a whole. 

My statement will first focus on thr«v r. 'or economic development trends affect- 
ing the youth labor market in Tennessee: (1) siow overall economic growth since the 
early BTOs; (2) increasing skill requirements for many jobs; (3) growing rural-urban 
economic disparities. I will then briefly outline some possible approaches to solving 
these problems. These solutions are of two general types: policies affe^ing labor 
demand, and policies affecting labor supply. 

trend no. l: SLOW economic growth in TENNESSEE AND THE EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 

States since the early i970d 

The myth of a uniformly booming Sunbelt is no longer valid. Tennessee's growth 
since 1973 has been only aroand the relatively slow national average, as measured 
by per capita income, employment, and most other economic indicators. For exam> 
pie, Tennessee's per capita income from 1973 to today has fluctuated between 80% 
and 83% of the national average, with no consistent upwards or downwards trend. 
Tennessee's growth slowdown is part of a general economic slowdown that has hurt 
the East South Ce**t««u states (Tennessee, Kentucky, Mississippi, and Alabama). The 
East South Central region in 1984 had the highest unemployment rate of the nine 
U.S. Census regions, after being third lowest in 1976. 

The slowdown follows a long time period during which Tennessee's economv was 
rapidly catching up with the rest of the nation. FVom Vil to 1973, Tennessee s per 
capita income rose I'rom 37% of the nation"*^ everage to 82%, with two-thirds of this 
increase taking place from 1862 to 1973. 
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Average economic growth is, of course, banter than no growth. But Tennessee's 
slowdown has occurred when the state is still almost one-fifth lower than the rest of 
the U.S. in per capita income. 

Current projections are for Tennessee's economic growth to be close to the Nation- 
al average for the next 10 years or so. TVA and University of Tennessee forecasters 
project Teimesaee growth slightly above vhe national average, while most national 
forecasters, for example the Bureau of Economic Analysis in the U.S. Commerce De- 
partment, expect Tennessee and Last South Central growth to be slightly below the 
national average. Whatever forecast is correct, it seems clear that the state will 
probably not soon eigoy the rapid growth of the 1960s and early 19708. 

^ There are two principal causes of this slow econor/.ic growth. Fi st, the post-World 

War n boom of low-wage manufacturing in the South has ended. Manufacturing 
employment in Tennessee is still doing slightly better than in the U.S. as a whole. 
TVA statistics indicate that from 1979-86, manufacturing employment in the TVA 
region (Tennessee plus jome counties in the states bordering Tennessee) dropped by 

# only V4 of 1%, while declining 7% in the U.S. But rapid long-term growth in manu- 

facturing employment in Tennessee is no longer occurring or expected to occur. 

The lack of growth in manufacturing employment is partly due to shifts of manu- 
facturing production, particularly low-wage manufacturing, to Third World coun- 
trie^ In addition, manufacturing enterprises that remain in the U.S. have improved 
their labor productivity, wl -'^h increases their competitiveness but depresses labor 
demand. 

A second cause of Tennessee's slow growth is that the state is relatively weak in 
business services (computer software and data processing, business consulting serv- 
ices, etc.). The business services industries currentlv comprise one of the fastest 
growing sectors in the US. economy. According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
one of six new ^J.S. jobs between now and 1995 will be created in the busiuess serv- 
ice indrctries. Tei^nessee has a 26% lower share of employment in the business serv- 
ices industries than the U.S. average. This weakness is partly due to a smaller 
degree of urbanization in Tennessee than in the U.S.: Tennessee was almost 40% 
rural in population in 1980, compared to around 26% in the U.S. The business serv- 
ice industries tend to cluster in large urban centers near corporate headquarters 
rather than locating in rural areas. Furthermore, Tennessee's me^or metropolitan 
areas tend to have a lower share of corporate headquarters than the nationd aver- 
age of cities their size. 

For the Tennessee youth labor market, slow economic growth, of course, reduces 
labor demand compared to rapid economic growth. The supply of youth labor is at 
the same time being reduced because of demographic trends, and thus we might still 
see some reductions in high youth unemployment rates, but considerably less than 
would occur with more rapid economic growth. Furthermore, with overall slow 
growth in Tennessee, we would expect to see some industries, occupations, and re- 
gions that will experience absolute declines in labor demand, a topic I turn to next. 

TREND NO. 2: INCREASING SKILL RBQUIRKMKNTS FOR BOTH NEW AND EXISTING JOBS 

Jobs in Tennessee are increasingly requiring higher skill levels because of several 
economic changes. First, the manufacturing base in Tennessee is shifting towards 
industries that require higher job skills. As Shown in Table 1, high technology man- 
ufacturing provided 80% of the new manufacturing jobs in Tennessee in the late 
1970s, and is expected to provide 50% of new manufacturing jobs through 1998. 

Second, Tennessee is joining the shift of the national economy towards services, 
particularly business services, although, as previously mentioned, the state is some- 

, »/hat behind the rest of the U.S. The service share of employment in Tennessee is 

expected to be 23% in 1995, up from 19% today. (The corresponding U.S. service 
employment shares are 26% in 1995 and 22% today.) While the skill content of busi- 
ness service jobs varies a great deal, many of them require at least minimum liter- 
acy and computer skills, and some business service jobs require quite high levels ot 

I skills (for example, computer programming). 

Third, even the traditional lower-wage industries of Tennessee (apparel, textiles, 
etc.), appear to be shifting to more advanced technology and skill requirements in 
order to be competitive in the world economy. TVA's forecast in Table 1 that low- 
wage manufacturing employment in the TVA region will remain stable— a forecast 
considerably more optimistic than that of most national forecasters— is based, ac- 
cording to TVA, on the belief that the "benefits [of high technology production 
methods] will be spread more widely, including the 'low-wage' industries such as ap- 
parel and textiles." (TVA, Economic Outlook 1981 p. 55). 
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TABLE 1. SOURCES OF NEW MANUFACTURING JOBS IN THE TENNESSEE VALLEY. HISTORICAL TRENDS 

AND PREDICTIONS 



Tune pcnod 


Totn 
mimifactunni 


Low war 


High tich 


Construction 
sensitive 


Electnaty- 
sensitive 


1960 to 1969 


26,823 


8,509 


9,803 


7.900 


4,004 


1969 to 1973 . 


. . 23,495 


8,478 


8,332 


7,190 


-828 


1973 to 1979 


6.115 


-3,290 


5,167 


2,992 


610 


1979 to 19911 ipredicted). 


4,699 


60 


2,255 


308 


-123 



Nod.— Al firms an n jotB PIT yiar Low-waie industry b ippirei. textries, lumber, furniture, and Kner, hifti-tecti indust7 R mstruments, 
ilictncii and mnMcal fflatliinin. rubber and plastics, md ctumcals, construction-sensitive industry is lumber, furniture, and stone/diy/Klass, 
Mcity-sansitM ndustry s dwnwab and pnmiry mel. >. Because of overlipiwii deTntions and omitted ndustnes, the total of listed tndustnal 
catefones does not equal totii mafwfacbinni 

Source: Tabh 16, ptfi S7 m TennBM Valey Autlnnty. CM Economist Stiff, "Economic Outlook", My 1984 

The shift towards higher skill requirements is at least partially caused by the 
growth of intemationaJ trade. In an increasingly interdependent world economy, 
the U.S. is forced to specialize in industries or segments of industries in which the 
U.S. has a comparative advantage, and these industries often have a high skill or 
knowledge component. 

Tennessee traditionally has not been strong in skilled labor compared to the rest 
of the U.S. Accenting to the U.S. Census, only 56% of Tennesseans above the age of 
25 are high school graduates, compared to 67% in the U.S. A 1982 survey of employ- 
ers by the Job Skills Task Force of the State of Tennessee showed that 53% per- 
ceived migor labor shortafi^ in skilled craft workers, and 42% believed there were 
migor labor shortasfes in professional and technical personnel. Furthermore, 51% of 
employers survevea said th<" faced a muor shortage of applicants with basic math 
and literacy skills (pp. 25 and 29, Job Skills Task Force report). 

Tennessee's problems with skilled labor do not imply that state officials are lying 
when they boast of the state's work ethic and high worker productivity. Tennessee 
workers are highly productive — if they are trained. In an interview I conducted for 
a research study, one executive who had managed plants in both the South and 
North made the following comments: "It takes longer to ^t workers trained in the 
South. You also have to overcome some fears about machmery if all they've done is 
plucked chickens before. But once they're trained, our company figures that labor 
productivity is 15% greater in the Soutii compared to the North." Unfortunately for 
Tennef this short-term on-the-job training mav no longer be enough for many 
companies. According to one Tennessee personnel manager, "In the past . . . *he 
work ethic was more important than specific job skills or training. Now, those kinds 
of people cannot make it. Many assembly line jobs require pretty intelligent people, 
ana too much of the work force does not have the knowledge and skills we need. 
They may have the work habits, but that does not cut it.'' (Job Skills Task Force 
report, p. 6.) 

The shortage of skilled labor in Tennessee implies that it is vital for the state to 
ensure that its youth, the meet adaptable segment of the labor force, are adequately 
trained for tomorrow s jobs. As suggested by the above discussion, the greatest needs 
in Tennessee appear to be in skilled crafts, professional and technical personnel, 
and basic literary and math skills. 

TREND NO. 3: DISPARITIBS IN RURAL AND URBAN ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE IN TENNESSEE 

Rural areas in Tennessee are facing much tougher economic conditions than 
urban areas. In 1986, 44 of the 69 non-metro counties in Tennessee had double-digit 
unemployment, compared to only 6 of the 26 metro counties. The rural areas with 
the most serious economic problems are remote from migor cities and interstate 
highways: counties in the Upper Cumberland Plateau area northeast of Nashville, 
the counties east of Memphis along the Mississippi border, and counties in th? 
Northwest section of the state near the Mississippi mver. 

The relative rural decline is caused by the same forces that have slowed down 
Tennessee's economic growth. Overall, manufacturing is not declining in rural Ten- 
nessee. TVA figures show that manufacturing employment in the non-metro coun- 
ties of the TVA region increased by 4/10th8 of 1% from 1979-85, compared to a 7% 
decline in the U.S. But the rural branch plant boom of the 1960s has ended. It was 
this manufacturing boom that enabled the state to remain almost 40% rural even 
though Tennessee's share of personal income from agriculture is one-third less than 
the U.S. average. 
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Another serious problem for rural areas in Tenntssee is their inability to attract 
the growing business service industries. Prom 1977-83, TVA figures show that em- 
ployment in producer services (business services and related industries) grow at an 
annual rate of 1.5% in the non-metro counties of the TVA region, less than half the 
growth rate for metro counties in the region. 

The obvious consequence of rural decline in Tennessee for the youth labor market 
is that many rural young people will be forctxl to migrate to larger urban areas to 
get a job. This migration has social costs for both the destination and origin commu- 
nities, as well as for the migrants' families. For those rural young people who decide 
not to migrate, there is a high probability of chronic underemployment or unem- 
ployment 

GXNKRAL APPR0ACHI8 TO SOLVE THESE LABOR MARKET PROBLEMS IN TENNESSEE 

I will focus here on very briefly and quite generally outlining possible approaches 
to dealing with these youth labor market problems in Tennessee. I leave it to others 
more knowledgeable than myself tc discuss specific programs. These solutions fall 
into two categories, those focused on labor demand, and those focused on labor 
supply. 

Turning first to labor demand, there would appear to be three mcgor possible ap- 
proaches. First, Tennessee's economy would benefit greatly from a reduction in the 
U.S. federal deficH, which would in turn reduce the U.S. trade deficit. Tennessee is 
second only to North Carolina in the Southeast in the share of its manufacturing 
that depends on exports, and many of its nor-exporting industries are very sensitive 
to imports. Because Tennessee is a low-income st^te with relatively little defense 
industry, Tennessee would benefit most, tcdung a narrow economic perspective, from 
a reduction in the budget deficit through personal mcome tax increases and defense 
cuts. 

Second, labor demand in some rural areas of Tennessee could be increased by 
building additio**al interstate highways to serve as job corridors. The state has al- 
ready started on an ambitious road-building program that will accomplish this to 
some extent. 

Third, the state could seek to selectively build up some of the smaller urban cen- 
ters in rural Tennessee, with the goal of providing reasonable commuting access to 
urban "growth poles" for most Tennesseans. It is probably unrealistic to expect 
most rural counties in the state to grow rapidly in employment, given their lack of 
urban amenitiee. But the prospects for some smaller cities/large towns are brighter. 
Better roads to these selected "growth poles,'* modest tax incentives for firms that 
locate near these targeted areas, snd state encouragement of stronger multicounty 
planning would all be helpful initiatives. 

Tummg to labor supply, the aho^e discussion implies two general approaches to 
the youth labor t arket problems in Tennessee. First, schools and other education- 
al/training programs must do a better job of providing young people with basic lit- 
eracy and math skills» as well as with the skills needed for skilled crafts jobs and 
professional /technical jobe. Second, there will likely be a growing need for Unking 
rural youth with possible jobs in urban areas. No matter what is done to increase 
labor demand in rural areas, some migration will be needed to better match labor 
demand and labor supply. It would seem appropriate for government, in a modest 
way, to assist young people in making this acUustment. 

Chairman Millea. Thank you. 
Dr. Forbes. 

STATEMENT OF ROY FORBES, PH.D., SOUTHEASTERN EDUCATION 
IMPROVEMENT LABORATORY, RESEARCH TRIANGLE PARK, NC 

Dr. Forbes. Thank you. Good morning. 

I am Roy Forbes. I serve as the executive secretary of the South- 
ern Rural Education Association and work as a consultant to the 
Southeastern E!ducation Improvement Laboratory in the Research 
Triangle P^rk area in North Carolina. 

I also serve as a coordinator of a consortium in North Carolina 
that is planning a program to help teachers understand more of 
the concepts of teaching thinking skills and strategies for learning. 
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Today, I want to provide a very brief overview of education in 
the southeast. The focus will be on where we are, some reasons for 
why we lag behind the rest of the country. We will look at what is 
happening to reform education in the southeast and some sugges- 
tions about what is needed to make the southeastern education a 
success story. 

The south, especially the rural south, is playing an educational 
catchup game. National assessment data on student performance 
has historically shown the southeast lagged behind the other re- 
gions of the country. The gap may be closmg, but the gap remains. 

A quick review of the statistics of th^ number of ninth grade stu- 
dents who complete h^h school is probably the most dramatic way 
to demonstrate the catchup position of the southern states. The na- 
tional high school graduation rate in 1984 was 70.9 percent. Only 
two States in the South were above the national average, and those 
were Viiginia and Arkansas. 

The rate for Tennessee was very close, by the way, 70.45 percent, 
but it was still below the national average. North Carolina, 69.3, 
Kentucky, 68.4 It ranges on down to Florida, with 62.2 and Ala- 
bama 62.1. 

Now, a rate of 70.9 means that 71, approximately 71 students 
of every 100 were in the ninth grade 4 years before graduating 
from high school. That record is not anything to be proud of na- 
tionally, and the record in the Southern States is a disgrace. 

Is there a reason for these differences in the South from the rest 
of the country? Are there reasons why the South is having to play 
an educational catchup game? I believe there are several. Some of 
them are things we will talk about. 

His^ dcally, probably as late as 1970, education was used as a 
control mechanism in the South. During the time of slavery, it was 
not acceptable to teach blacks how to read, the ability to read was 
correctly viewed as a means to gain information that could lead to 
power. Illiteracy was a tool used to keep blacks in their place. 

Following the Civil War, education continued to be used as a con- 
trol mechanism, and there was nothing equal about the separate 
but equal philosophy that was accepted practice intil 1954. 

The controls through education are more appropriately phrased 
as controls from lack of education. It is not only used to keep the 
blacks in their place, but it was also used to keep whites in the tex- 
tUe mills. It was used to maintain a cheap labor supply for our in- 
dustrial plantations. 

Even today, there are locations where this philosophy continues 
to influence what has happened in education. This control mentali- 
ty created an environment that placed a limited value on educa- 
tion. It created an environment that limited the resources that 
went into public, elementary, and secondary education, and the 
consequences are still present. 

1985-1986, the estimated national per pupil expenditure was 
$3,675. A quick listing of some of the southern states highlight one 
of the consequences of the control through lack of education philos- 
ophy. Florida spends a little above the national average, 101 per- 
cent. Florida is the exception; North Carolina spends 92 percent of 
the national average; Virginia 87; Georgia, 81; it ranges on down to 
Mississippi spending 63 percent of the national average. 
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Money is not the only way to measure value placed on education, 
but it certainly is a strong indicator. 

Higher education has not been used in the same way as elemen- 
tary and secondary education as a control mechanism. Those given 
the learning opportunities necessary to enable them to continue 
their educational process at institutes of higher education have 
been able to do so. 

It is interesting to compare the national rankings of states ac- 
cording to how they place and per pupil expenditure of elementary- 
secondary and for higher education. The per pupil data for higher 
no^^J?'^ 1983-84 and those from elementary-secondary in 
1985-86, although caution is required, but I think the comparisons 
are still valid. 

The four most striking cases are North Carolina, Georgia, South 
Carolina, Kentucky. North Carolina ranks 28th in the amount of 
money spent on elementary-secondary education. It ranks eighth in 
State supported per pupil expenditures for higher education. The 
rankinm m Georgia are 37 and 6. The rankings in South Carolina 
are40th and 9th, and the rankings in Kentucky are 42d and 7th. 

These differences did not occur overnight. ITiey are the results of 
many decisions made over a long period of time, and I suggest that 
they punx)rt to control through education theory that helps to ex- 
plain why the South is having to play the educational catchup 
game. 

The South is having to play this educational catchup game as a 
consequence of historical decisions based on economic consider- 
ations. Today, there is a different set of economic considerations 
and today decisions are being made to place a higher value on edu- 
cation. In most places, education is no longer a control mechanism. 
It is viewed as an important factor in the economic well-being of 
the region. 

Education reform has become the buzz word of the eighties and 
refonn certainlv has swept the South and some even suggest that 
the South has led the country in the reform movement. One can 
take a look at the various reforms and place them in about five dif- 
ferent categories, which I have included in my formal remarks, 
which I will not review right at this tune, but the reforms have 
been necessary and the reforms need to continue, but as new guide- 
lines and regulations are implemented, problems are created for es- 
pecially the rural schools. 

For example, in North Carolina, the funding formulas associated 
with basic education programs do not work when the size of the 
school falls helovf 350 students. Requirements relating to teacher 
certification do not work in schools where the same teacher is re- 
sponsible for teaching both physical and biological sciences in all 
grades 7 through 12. 

These are just some— two of the challenges that are facing rural 
education qs the reform movement reaches the Southeast. Will the 
current rtorm movement be sufficient to close the gap between 
the South and the rest of the country? In the current form, I sug- 
gest that the answer is no. It will close the academic spaces in the 
skills gap, but the economic future of the region will depend on the 
ability of the population to use basic skills, to be able to successful- 
ly participate m company-operated employment training, to be able 
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to think. Basic skills need to be redefined to include learning to 
learn skills, reasoning and problem-solving. 

The South should not be playing a catchup game. It should be 
developing a leap-frog strategy. Without such a strategy, rural 
areas within the South can become Third World regions. The needs 
for educationeil improvement in the Southeast are understood by 
rural educators, by school board members. This was obvious in the 
survey that was recently completed by the National Task Force for 
Small Rural Schools. 

The Southeast led the country in its perception of the needs, es- 
pecially for those students who are at risk, and it also understood 
the need for the teaching of thinking and reasoning skills. 

Now is the time for us to take some action. Now is the time for 
the leap-frog strategy. It is ironic that what I am probably suggest- 
ing is that we think of education once more as being an economic 
control mechanism, not to maintain the current situation as it was 
used in the past, but enable the south to move into a new economic 
order. 

This is necessary especially for the rural regions, if those young 
people are going to be able to successfully participate in an infor- 
mation service-based economy. I believe that the mechanisms for 
implementing a leap-frog strategy are available, and I believe that 
the strategy must be regional in nature given the history of the 
south. What is needed is strong leadership at the State and local 
levels, leaders who understand the importance of such a strategy. 
This is necessary to gain the public support that is going to be re- 
quired. 

State and local districts should have the responsibility for devel- 
oping and implementing strategies and programs, but there is also 
a role for the Federal Government. Technical assistance needs to 
be provided. Technical assistance based on models, techniques, and 
training, and not based on directives, guidelines, and requirements. 

I am optimistic about the possibility of leap-frog programs. The 
South can close the basic skills gap and at the same time respond 
to the needs of a new economic order. It will require creative lead- 
ership and a financial commitment, but it can be done. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Dr. Roy Forbes follows:] 
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Preparm) Statement or Dr. Roy H. Forbes, Executive Secretary, Southern 
Rural Education Association, Rural Education Consultant, Southeastern 
Educational Improvement Laboratory, Research Triangle Park, North Caro- 

UNA 

GOOD MORNING. I AM ROY FORBES. I SErTE AS TOE EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY OF THE SOUTHERN RURAL EEUCATION ASSOCIATION AND AS A 
CONSULTANT TO TOE SOUTHEASTERN EDUCATIONAL IMPROVQfENT 
UBORATORY FOR THEIR RURAL EDUCATION PROGRAM. I ALSO SERVE AS 
THE COORDINATOR OF A CONSORTIUM IN NCFTH CAROLINA TOAT IS 
PLANNING A STAFF DELEVOPMENT PROGRAM lESIGNED TO ASSIST TEACHERS 
IN UNDERSTANDING CONCEPTS PERT4IKING 71 TEACHING "TOINKING 
FOR LEARNING." 

TODAY I WANT TO PROVIDE A BRIEF OVHIV^W OF EDUCATION IN TOE 
SOUTHEAST. THE FOCUS WILL BE ON WHERT WE ARE, SOME REASONS FOR 
WHY WE UG BEHIND OTHER REGIONS IN TOT COUNTRY, A LOOK AT WHAT IS 

HAPPENING TO REFORM EDUCATION, AND SOKE SUGGESTIONS ABOUT WHAT 
IS NEEDED TO MAKE TOE SOUTHEAST AN EDUCATIONAL SUCCESS STORY. 

THE SOUTO, SPECIALLY THE RURAL SOUTO, IS PLAYING AN EDUCATIONAL 
CATCH UP GAME. NATIONAL ASSESSMENT DATA ON STUDENT PERFOHMANCE 
HAS HISTORICALLY SHOWN THE SOUTHEAST TO BE BEHIND THE OTHER 
REGIONS OF. TOE COUNTRY. TOE GAP MAT BE CLOSING, BUT TOE GAP 
REMAINS. 

A QUICK REVIEW OF TOE STATISTICS ON THE NUMBER OF NINTH GRADE 
STUDENTS WHO COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL IS PROBABLY THE MOST DRAMATIC 
WAY TO DEMONSTRATE TOE CATCH UP POSITION OF SOUTHERN STATES. THE 
NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION RATE IN 1984 WAS 70.9 PERCENT. 
TOE RATE m VIRGINIA WAS ABQVE TOE NATIONAL AVERAGE. VIRGINIA'S 
RATE WAS 74.7, BUT VIRGINU WAS A SOUTHERN EXCEPTION. THE RATE 
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liORTO CAROLINA WAS 69.3. KEMTXKT WAS 68.4, SCUTO CAROLINA WAS 
64,5, GEORGIA WAS 63.1 • MISSISSIPPI WAS 62. 4, FLORIEA 62.2, AND 
AUBANA WAS 62.1. THE NATIONAL RATE OF 70.9 MEANS THAT 
APPROXIMATELY SEVDITY-ONE OF EVERY ONE HUNDRED STUDENTS WHO WERE 
ENROLLED IN THE NINIH GRADE COMPLETED HIGH SCHOOL. THIS IS NOT A 
RECORD OF WHICH TO EE PROUD. WE SOUTHERN RECORD IS A DISGRACE. 

IS THERE A REASON FOR THIS DIFFERENCE? ARE THERE HEASONS WHY THE 
SOUTH IS HAVING TO PLAY AN EDUCATIONAL CATCH UP GAME? I BELIEVE 
THAT THERE ARE SEVERAL. 

HISTORICALLY, PROBABLY AS UTE AS 1970, EDUCATION HAS BEEN USED 
AS A CONTROL MECHANISM IN THE SOUTH- DURING THE TIME OF SUVERY 
n WAS NOT ACCEPTABLE TO TEACH BLACKS HOW TO READ. THE AEaiTLY 
TO READ WAS CORRECTLY VIEWED AS A MFJUIS TO GAIN INFORMATION THAT 
COULD LEAD TO POWER. aLITERACY WAS A TOOL USED TO KEEP BUCKS 
"IN THEIR PUCE." FOLLOWING THE CIVa WAR, EDUCATION CONTINUED 
TO BE USED AS A CONTROL MECHANISM. THERE WAS NOTHING EQUAL ABOUT 
THE SEPARATE BUT EQUAL PHILOSOPHY THAT WAS THE ACCEPTED PRACTICE 
UNTIL 1954. 

THIS CONTROL THROUGH EDUCATION OR MORE APPROPRIATELY PHRASED AS 
CONTROL THROUGH LACK OF EDUCATION WAS NOT ONLY USED TO KEEP 
BLACKS "IN THEIR PUCE," IT WAS ALSO USED TO KEEP WHITES IN THE 
TEXTILE MILLS. IT WAS USED TO MAINTAIN A CHEAP UBOR SUPPLY FOR 
INDUSTRAL "PLANTATIONS." 
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EVEN TODAY, THERE ARE LOCATIONS WHI^iE THIS PHILOSOPHY CONTINUES 
TO INFLUENCE WHAT IS HAPPENING IN EDUCATION. 

THIS CONTROL MENTALITY CREATED AN miRONMENT ITIAT PLACED A 
LIMITED VALUE ON EDUCATION. IT CREATED AN ENVIRONMENT TIUT 
LIMITED THE RESOURCES THAT WENT INTO PUBLIC EI EMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION. THE CONSEQUENCES ARE STILL PRESENT. 

IN 1985-86 THE ESTIMATED NATIONAL PER PUPIL EXPENDITURE WAS 
$3,675. A QUICK LISTING ON SOME OF THE SOUTHERN STATES 
HIGHLIGHTS ONE OF THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE CONTROL THPOUGH UCK OF 
EDUCATION PHILOSOPHY. FLORIDA SPENDS $3,731 PER PUPIL, OR 101 
PERCENT OF THE NATIONAL ESTIMATE. FLORIDA IS AN EXCEPTION. 
NORTH CAROLINA SPENDS 92 PERCENT OF THE NATIONAL AVERAGE, 
VIRGINIA 87 PERCENT, GEORGIA 81 PERCENT, SOUTH CAPOLINA 79 
PERCENT, KENTUCKY 78 PERCENT, TENNESSEE 69 PERCENT, ALABAMA 68 
PERCENT AND MISSISSIPPI 63 PERCENT. 

MO!,TY CERTAINLY IS NOT THE ONLY WAY TO MEASURE VALUE PLACED ON 
EDUCATION, BUT IT IS A STRONG INDICATOR. 

HIGHER EDUCATION HAS NOT BEEN USED IN THE SAME WAT AS ELEMENTARY 



AND SECONDARY EDUCATION AS A CONTROL MECHANISM. THOSE GIVEN THE 
LEARNING OPPORTUNITIES NECESSARY TO ENABLE THQ! TO CONTINUE THEIR 
EDUCATIONS AT INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION WERE ABLE TO DO 
SO. 
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IT IS INTERESTING TO C0MPAR2 NATIONAL RANKINGS OF STATES 
ACCORDING TO HOW THFY PUCE IN FI? PUPIL EXPENDITURES FOR 
aBlfENTART AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS AKI FOR HIGHER EDUCATION. TWE 
PER PUPIL DATA FOR HIGHER EDUCATIOK IS FOR 19e3-e4, WHILE THE 
DATA FOR aEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 15 FOR 1985-86, SO C/.'JTIOK IS 
REQUIRED, BUT BY USING RANKINGS INSTE/J OF DOLLAR AMOUNTS, THE 
COMPARISON SHOULD NOT BE TOO FAR CFF TC EE CONSIDERED VALID. 

THE FOUR MOST STRIKING CASES ARE NORW CAROLINA, GEORGIA, SOUTH 
CAROLINA AND KENTUCKY. NORTH CAROLINA RANKS 28TH IN 

ELEMENTARY/SECONDARY PER PUPIL EXPEKTITURE. IT RANKS 8TH IN 
STATE SUPPORTED PER PUPIL EXPENDITURE FOR HIGHER EDUCATION. THE 
RANKINGS FOR GEORGIA ARE 37TH AND 6TH. THE RANKINGS FOR SOUTH 
CAROLINA ARE 40TH AND 9TH. THE RANKINGS FOR KENTUCKY ARE 42ND 
AND 7TH. 

THESE DIFFERENCES DID NOT OCCUR OVERNIGHT. THEY ARE THE RESULT 
OF MANY DECISIONS MADE OVER A LONG PERIOD OF TIME. I SUGGEST 
TOAT THEY SUPPORT THE CONTROL THROUGH EDUCATION THEORY THAT HELPS 
TO EXPUIN WHY THE SOUTH IS HAVING TO PUY THE EDUCATIONAL CATCH 
UP GAME. 

THE SOUTH IS HAVING TO PLAY AN H)UCATIONAL CATCH UP GAME AS A 
CONSEQUENCE OF HISTORICAL DECISIONS BASED ON BCONOMIC 
CONSIDERATIONS. TODAY THER»: IS A DIFFERENT SET OF ECONOMIC 
CONSIDERATIONS AND TODAT, DECISIONS ARE BEING MADE THAT PUCE A 
HIGHER VALUE ON EDUCATION. IN HOST PUCES, EDUCATION IS NO 

i - 23 
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LONGER A CONTROL MECHANISM. IT IS VIEWED AS AN IKPORTANT FACTOR 
IN THE ECONOMIC WELL BEING OF TOE REGION. 

EDUCATION REFORM HAS BEEN THE BUZZ VORD OF THE 1980 'S. REFORM 
HAS SWEPT THE SOUTH. SOKE EVEN fTJCGEST THAT TOE SOUTH HAS LED 
THE COUNTRY IN THE REFORM MOVEMENT , 

THERE ARE FIVE CATEGORIES OF NEW GUIDELINES, RULES AND 
REGUUTIONS CONTAINED IN THESE REFORMS: 

ACCOUNTABILITY DEFINED IN TERMS OF STUDENT PERFORMANCE, 
TEACHDl EVALUATION, AND ADMINISTRATOR EVALUATION. 

STANDARDS FOR STUDENTS DEFINED IN TERMS OF GRADUATION EXAMS, 
COMPETEHCT BASED PROGRAM, END-OF-COURSE EXAMS, PROMOTION 
REQUIREMENTS, AND COURSE REQUIREMENTS. 

STANDARDS FOR LEARNING OPPORTUNITIES DEFINED IN TERMS 
OF THE NUMBER AND KINDS OF OPPORTUNITIES REQUIRED, THE 
LENGTH OF INSTRUCTIONAL TIME PROVIDED, AND TIME-ON-TASK 
REQUIREMENTS. 

STANDARDS FOR STAFF DEFINED IN TERMS OF CREDENTIALS AND 
STAFF DEVELOPMENT REQUIREMENTS. 
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STANDARDS FOR SERVICES PROVIEEI FOR STUDENTS DEFINED IN 
TERMS OF FACILITIES. INSTRUCTION/! RESOURCES AND SUPPORT 
SERVICES. 

REFORM WAS AND IS NECESSARY. REFORM KUDS TO CONTINUE. BUT AS 
NEW GUIDELINE AND REGULATIONS ARE IMPLEMENTED, PROBLEMS CREATED 
BY THE REFORMS ARE BEGINNING TO H IDENTIFIED. THIS IS 
ISPBCIAlXy TRUE IN RURAL EDUCATION. FOR EXAMPLE, IN NORTH 
CAROLINA TOE FUNDING FORMULA ASSOC lATEI WITH TOE BASIC EDUCATION 
PROGRAM DOIS NOT WORK FOR HIGH SCHOOLS CF LESS THAN 350 STUDENTS. 
REQUIREMENTS RELATING TO TEACHER CERTITICATION DO NOT WORK IN 
SCHOOLS WHERE THE SAME TEACHER IS RESPONSIBLE FOR TEACHING BOTH 
PHYSICAL AND BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES IN GRATES SEVEN TOROUGH TWELVE. 
'.HE LIST OF CHALLENGE FOR RURAL EDUCATION CONTINUES TO GROW. 
WAYS MUST AND WILL BE POUND TO RESPOND. 

WILL THE CURRENT REFORM MOVEMENT BE STJFFICIENT TO CLOSE THE GAP 
BETWEEN TOE SOUTH AND TOE REST Of TOE COUNTRY. IN ITS CURRENT 
FORM, I SUGGEST THAT THE ANSWER IS NO. 

IT WILL CLOSE TOE ACADEMIC BAS:: SKILLS GAP. BUT THE ECONOMIC 
FUTURE OF A REGION Wia DEPEND UPON THE ABILITY OF THE POPUUTION 
TO USE BASIC SKILLS, TO EE ABLE TO SUCCESSFULLY PARTICIPATE IN 
COMPANY OPERATED FOTLOYMENT TRAINING, TO BE ABLE TO THINK. BASIC 
SKILLS NEED TO BE REDEFINED TO INCLUDE LEARNING -TO -LEARN SKILLS, 
REASONING, AND PROBLEU SOLVING. 

ErIc p 
— 25 
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THE SOUTH SHOULD NOT BE PLAYING A CATCH UP GAKE. IT SHOULD EE 
DEVELOPING A "LEAP FROG" STRATEGY. WITHOUT SUCH A STRATEGY, 
RURAL AREAS WITHIN THE SOUTH CAN BBCOKE "THIRD WORLD REGIONS," 

THE NEED FOR EDUCATIONAL IMPROVEMENTS IN THE SOUTHEAST AHE 
UNDERSTOOD EY RURAL EDUCATORS AND SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS, THIS IS 
DEVIOUS FROM THE RESULTS OF A SURVEY RECENTLY COMPLETED BY THE 
NATIONAL TASK FORCE FOR RURAL, SMALL SCHOOLS. THE SOUTHEAST LED 
THE NATION IN PERCEIVING THAT THE PERFORMANCE OF STUDENTS FROM 
LOW INCOME FAMILIES AND THAT THE NEED TO TEACH ALL STUDENTS 
THINKING AND REASONING SKILLS WERE MAJOR NEEDS. PERCEIVING NEEDS 
IS THE FIRST STEP TOWARD ACTION, NOK IS THE TIME TO TAKE THE 
NEXT STEP. 

ITS IRONIC, BUT WHAT I AM SUGGESTING IS THAT EDUCATION BE VIEWED 
AS AN ECONOMIC CONTROL MECHANISM, NOT TO MAINTAIN THE CURRENT 
ECONOMIC ORDER, BUT TO ENABLE THE SOUTH TO MOVE INTO A NEW 
ECONOMIC ORDER. THIS IS NECESSARY, IF RURAL REGIONS ARE GOING TO 
PARTICIPATE SUCCESSFULLY IN AN INFORMATION, SERVICE EASED 
ECONOMY. 

I BELIEVE THAT THE MECHANISMS FOR IMPLEMENTING A "LEAP FROG" 
STRATEGY ARE AVAIUBLE. I BELIEVE THAT THE STRATEGY MUST BE 
REGIONAL IN NATURE GIVEN THE HISTORY OF THE SOUTH. WHAT IS 
NEEDED IS STRONG LEADERSHIP AT THE STATE AND LOCAL LEVELS WHO 
UNDERSTAND THE IMPORTANCE OF A "LEAP FROG" STRATEGY. THIS IS 
NECESSARY TO GAIN THE PUBLIC SUPPORT THAT Wia BE REQUIRED. 
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STATES AND LOCAL DISTRICTS SHOULD HAVI THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
DEVELOPING AND IMPLiKENTINC STRATEGIES ANT PROGRAMS, BUT THERE IS 
A ROLE IX)R TOE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE NEEDS TO 
BE PROVIDED- TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE EASEE ON MODELS, TECHNIQUES, 
AND TRAINING AND NOT EASED OK IIPXCTIVES, GUIDELINES AND 
REQUIREMENTS. 

I AM OPTIMISTIC ABOUT TOE POSSIBILITY OF "LEAP FROG" PROGRAMS. 
THE SOUTH CAN CLOSE THE BASIC SKILLS GAP AND AT THE SAME TIME 
RESPOND TO TOE NEEDS OF A NEW ECONOMIC ORDER. IT WILL REQUIRE 
CREATIVE LEADERSHIP AND A NEW FINANCIAL CCJMITMENT, BUT IT CAN BE 
DONE. 

THANK YOU. 



• 
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Chairman. Miller. Thank vou. 
Ms. Weeks. 

STATEMENT OF KAREN WEEKS, RESEARCH ASSOCIATE, 
TENNESSEE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION, NASHVILLE, TN 
Ms. Wekks. Thank you. 

I think my remarks will tie in very closely with the commt-nts of 
the previous two speakers. 

I am Karen Weeks, and I speak on behalf of the Tennessee State 
Board of Education. 

fa my remarks I will address fv^ar issues which che State Board 
of Education believes are critically important in creating policy for 
education: The link between economic health and good schools; the 
reform efforts currently underwa)^ the results accomplished to 
date; and, finally, sustaining the momentum for improvement. 

As Dr. Forbes has suggested, Tennessee, as well as other South- 
ern States, has recognized that economic prosperity is ultimately 
to an educated citizenry and to good schools. In the mid- 
1980 s, a number of Southern States embarked on rather ambitious 
reform programs. 

The ?^dership for this effort came from Governors, from legisla- 
tors, and from educators who were acutely aware of this link be- 
tween economic health and the health of schools. The task is enor- 
mous, however, given the past era of neglect to which Dr. Forbes 
has alluded. 

It is important to understand that, in States with limited re- 
sources, such as Tennessee, simply applying more money to the 
task IS not enough. It is important to do things differently. Most of 
the reforms adopted in Tennessee and elsewhere were grounded on 
the premise that all children can learn. A body of research known 
M the effective schools research has demonstrated, for example, 
that economically disadvantaged children, when they are taught in 
schools with certain characteristics, could indeed achieve at grade 
level. 

These characteristics seem fairly obvious and are by now well 
known. An effective c^hool is characterized by shared goals, high 
expectations, an effective principal, and a school climate that sup- 
ports teaching and learning. 

The difficult task for policy makers, both at the State level and 
the Federal level, is to create the conditions and to provide the 
traming and resources to enable all schools to become effective 
schools. Most states in this region have undertaken ambitious pro- 
grams, including initiatives irected at a fairly clear set of prior- 
ities that have been embraced by our Board. The priorities set in 
Tennessee have been student achievement, effective teaching, 
school leadership, teacher education, p£U*ent involvement, and ade- 
quate fundmg. These priorities are delineated ir the Board's 
Master Plan and specific strategies have been adopted to accom- 
plish them. 

My remarks will focus on the Board's first priority, which is stu- 
dent achievement. Tennessee has adopted some far-reaching cur- 
ricular changes and they can be summed up veiy succinctly in the 
phrase get it right the first time''. The intent of Tennessee's Basic 
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Skills First Program in reading and math in grades 1 through 8 is 
to ensure that specific lecuming objectives are mastered at each 
grade level and that no child slips through the cracks. 

If we can sustain the level of achievement that we are now 
seeing in the early grades, we hope to move away from the exces- 
sive need for remediation as all children develop each year the 
competencies that are necessary for continued success in school. 

Similarly, at the high school level, we are working to implement 
curricular changes. The State Board of Education and the State 
universities are working in a collaborative effort to ensure that 
high school students who plan to enter collie have mastered the 
academic subjects and the competencies required for success in col- 
lege, as defined by the College Board. 

These same competencies were subsequentlv endorsed by a Nr.- 
tional Task Force of Business Leaders as also being needed for p.t > 
dents wi?o are entering the world of work directly, and I think ^ 
is a very important point. Coincidentally, a statewide task ce 
reached a similar conclusion, that vocational education must em- 
phasize the mastery of basic competencies, such as the ability to 
read, comprehend, interpret written materials, and the ability to 
reason and solve problems. These are the critical skills that are 
needed to fill the jobs to which Dr. Bartik referred. These conclu- 
sions are reflected in the State Board of Education policy on voca- 
tional education adopted in September, 1985. 

In addition, Tennessee is implementing two pilot courses. Mathe- 
matics for Technology and Pnncipals of Technology. These are vo- 
cational courses that stress problem-solving and the application of 
math and physics concepts. The tentative results have been very 
positive. 

Well, what then have been the results with respect to student 
achievement? In adopting the C!omprehensive Education Reform 
Act, in 1984, the legislature specified nine goals for education K 
through 12 to be achieved over a five year period. The State Board 
of Education and the State Department of Education report annu- 
ally to the legislature regarding progress in meeting those goals. 

in order to measure progress toward meeting the goals and im- 
prove instruction, Tennessee has implemented a testing program 
that includes both criterion referenced tests and norm referenced 
tests. Considerable gains have been made particularly in the early 
years in which the children have been exposed for most of their 
schooling to these new programs. 

The task, though, is to sustain that level of achievement of the 
young children as they move through middle grades and high 
schocHs for we know that success in school is an important predic- 
tor of school completion. The best dropout prevention program is 
an academic program that successfully reaches all students. 

Tennessee's estimated dropout rate has remained relatively 
stable, but too high, over the last five years. Clearly, we must do 
more t:/ reach students who do not complete high school. 

How can states, such as Tennessee, sustain the momentum for 
improvement in education and improvement of the life chances of 
all of our students? The State Board of Education believes very 
strongly in setting clear expectations about results and allowing 
the professionals the flexibility to accomplish the task. 
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The States* role is to establish expectations, to provide technical 
expertise, to provide resources to accomplish the task, and to pro- 
vide the public with information about how well the schools are 
doing. The latter is being done issuing to each school system a com- 
prehensive report on proRross on a variety of indicators, including 
both achievement data fmd demographic data. By providing local 
communities with this information about how well their schools 
are doing, it is hoped that citizens will be forces for change in their 
local communities. 

But the State must not be overly prescriptive with respect to 
rrocess. We cannot run schools from Nashville. We must enhance 
tne capacity of local leader? and teachers. We can be most helpful 
m assuring that teachers are well prepared and in recruiting and 
retaining well-qualified teachers and leaders, and here is where I 
see the opportunity for the Federal Government to make a differ- 
ence. 

I applaud your recent efforts with respect to the Congressional 
Teacher Scholarship Program. I think this is something that we 
need very much in States Uke Tennessee. We have a critical shortr 
age of minority teachers, and I think States across the Southeast 
are facing this problem. There is an appropriate Federal role in 
helping States train teachers through forgivable loans, such as in 
the current program, but this needs to be greatly expanded to meet 
the need. 

The Federal role in the school improvement effort has been fo- 
cused primarily on providing assistance to carefully targeted 
poups: Educationally and economically disadvantaged students, 
handicapped students, vocational education students, and other 
groups. The Federal resources are very important to States such as 
Tennessee. In Tennessee, for example, they account for roughly 11 
percent of our total school expenditures. 

As you develop new initiatives or modify existing programs, con- 
sider allowing States and local communities greater flexibility so 
States can implement programs in ways to ensure that all 
children who need the services do, in fact, receive them. Consider 
setting expectations about what you want to accomplish and allow- 
ing states and local communities to develop the procedures respon- 
sive to local conditions. 

This is not a new refrain, but I believe that States and local com- 
munities have developed the capacity to implement programs effec- 
tively and, more importantly, I think they are now committed to 
the premise that all childn^n can learn and that we owe all chil- 
dren the opportunity to lead useful and productive live? 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Karen Weeks follows:] 
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PRKPARXD Stathiknt OF Karen H. Wuxs, Rukarch AssociATi, Tknnbssu Stati 
Board op Education, Nashville, TN 

Chairaan KilUr and Maab«rs of tha Salect Committee on 
Childran, Youth, and Fanilias, I am pleased to have the 
opportunity to te.«ux/y on the topic "Changing Economics in 
the South: Preparing Our Youth** • I speak on behalf of the 
Tennessee State Board of Education. The present Board was 
created by legislation enacted in 1984 and was given wide 
ranging authority to establish policy in education in grades 
K-12. • 

In my remarks I will address four issues which the 
State Board of Education believes ara c: itically important 
in creating policy for education: the link between economic 9 
health and good schools; the reform efforts currently 
underway; the results accomplished to date; and sustaining 
the momentum for improvement. 

In Tennessee, as well as in other southern states, 
there is a clear recognition ^at economic prosperity is 
ultimately linked to an educated citizenry and to good 
schools. In the mid-*1980's most southern states embarked 
upon comprehensive efforts to improve education. The 
leadership of this effort came from governors, legislators, 
and educators. The task is enormous, however, given the 
level of support for public schools in the past, it is 
important to understand that, in states with limited 
resovirces, simply applying more money to the task is not 
enough. It is important to do things differently. 

Most of the reforms adopted in Tennessee and elsewhere 
were grounded on the premise that all children can learn. A 
body of research known as the effective schools research 
demonstrated, for example, that economically disadvantaged 
children when taught in schools with certain characteristics 
could indeed achieve at grade level. These characteristics 
seem fairly obvious and are by now well known. An effective 
school is characterized by shared goals, high expectations, 
an effective principal, and a school climate that supports 
teaching and learning. 

The task for policy makers, both at the state level and 
the federal level, is to create the conditions and provide 
the training and resources to enable all schools to become 
effective schools. Most states in this region have 
undertaken ambitious programs including initiatives 
directed, for example, toward the priorities set forth by 
the Tennessee State Board of Education: student ^ 
achievement, effective teaching, school leadership, teacher 
education, parent involvement, and funding. These 
priorities are delineated in the Board's Master Plan for 
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Public Education K-12 and apacific atratagiaa hava baan 
adoptad to accoapliah tha». 

My ramarka will focua on tha Board 'a firat pri rity, 
atudant achiavaaant. Tannaaaaa has adoptad aoma far 
raaching currieular ohangaa. Thay can ba axunsad up vary 
ainply in tha phraaa: "Gat it right tha firat tima." Tha 
intant of Tannaaaaa' a Baaic Skilla Firat program in raading 

t and aathamatica in gradaa l«-8 ia to anaiira that apacifiad 

laaming objactivaa ara aaatarad at aach grada laval and 
that no child "alipa through tha cracka**. If va can auatain 
tha laval of achiavaaant that va ara now aaaing in tha aarly 

^ gradaa, va hopa to nova avay froa tha axcaaaiva naad for 

raaadiation aa all childran davalop aach yaar tha 
conpatanciaa that ara nacaaaary for continuad auccaaa in 
achool • 

Siailarly, at tha high achool laval va ara working to 
implaaant curricular changaa. Tha stata Board of Education 
and tha atata univaraitiaa ara vorking in a collaborativa 
af fort to anaura that high achool atudanta vho plan to entar 
collaga hava aaatarad tha acadaaic aubjacta and tha 
coapatanciaa raquirad for auccaaa in collaga, as dafinad by 
Tha Collaga Board. Thaaa ooapatanciaa vara aubaaquantly 
andoraad by a national taak forca of buainaaa laadars aa 
baing naadad alao for atudanta antaring tha vorld of vork 
upon graduation froa high achool. 

A atatavida taak forca on vocational aducation raachad 
a aiaxlar concluaion, that vocational aducation mxst also 
aaphaaiza tha aaatary of baaic coapatanciaa auch as tha 
ability to raad, coaprahand, and intarprat writtan 
aatariala, and tha ability to raaaon and aolva problaas. 
Thaaa concluaiona ara raflactad in tha Stata Board of 
Education policy on vocational aducation adoptad on 
Saptaabar 27, 1985. In addition, Tannaaaaa ia currently 
piloting two couraaa, Mathaaatica for Technology and 
Principlaa of Technology, which atraaa problaa aolving and 
tha application of aathaaatica and phyaica concapta. 

What hava baan tha raaulta with raapact to atudant 
achiavaatnt? in adopting tha Coaprahanaiva Education Raform 
Act in 1984, tha lagialatura apacifiad nina goals for 
aducation K-12 to ba achiavad ovar a fiva yaar period. The 
State Board of Education and the Stata Departaant of 
Education report annually to the lagialatura in a joint 
report entitled "Student, Teacher, and School Performance". 

* In order to neaaura prograas toward the goala and in order 

to improve inatruction, Tanneaaee haa iapleaented a tasting 
program that includaa criterion referenced tests and norm 
referenced teata. Conaiderabla gaina hava been made, 

« particularly in the lower grades. 
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The ta«k is to sustain that level of achievenent as 
studente move through school, for we know that success in 
school ie an important predictor of school completion. The 
beet drop-out prevention program is an academic program that 
eucceesfully reaches all students. Tennessee's estimated 
drop-out rate hae remained relatively stable, but too high, 
over the laet five years and clearly we must do more to 
reach studente who do not complete high school. 

How can statee euch ae Tenneesee sustain the momentum 
for improvement in education and improvement of the life 
chances of all students? The State Board of Education 
believes very etrongly in setting clear expectations about 
reeults and allowing the profeesionals the flexibility to 
accomplieh the task. The state's role is to establish 
expectations, to provide technical expertise, to provide 
resourcee to accomplish the task, and to provide the public 
with information eU^out how well the schcols are doing. The 
latter ie being done by issuing to each school system a 
compreheneive report on progress on a variety of indicators, 
including achievement data and demographic data. 

But the state must not be overly prescriptive with 
respect to process. He cannot run schools from Nashville. 
We must instead enhance the capacity of local leaders and 
teacher 

The federal role in the school improvement effort has 
been focueed on providing assistance to carefully targeted 
groups; educationally and economically disadvantaged 
students, handicapped students, vocational education 
students, and other groups. The federal resources are very 
important to etatee euch as Tennessee. 

As you develop new initiatives or modify existing 
programs, consider allowing states and local communities 
greater flexibility so that statee can implement programs in 
ways to ensure that all children who need services do 
receive them. Consider setting expectations abou'' what you 
want to accomplish and allowing states and local communities 
to develop processes responsive ^o local conditions. 

This is not a new refrain, but I believe that states 
and local communities have developed the capacity to 
implement programs effectively and, more importantly, they 
are committed to the premise that all childran can learn and 
can lead useful and productive lives. 

Thank you. 

Attachments submitted to Chairman Miller: 

1. Magyar Plan For Publte Education. Grades K- 12, 1987. 
Tennessee State Board of Education, November 25, 1986. 

2. voeationat Edueat^ion In Tennessee. Tennessee State 
bvoard of Education, September 27, 1985. 

3. student. T^ neh^r. And Sehoal Performance. Second 
Annual Report eubmitted to the Governor and the General 
Assembly by the Tenneeeee State Board of Education and 
the Commieeioner of Education for the State of 
Tenneeeee, January 8, 1987. 




attachments 1, 2, and 3, 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN GAVENTA, D.PHIL., DIRECTOR OF RE 
EE^^"' HIGHLANDER RESEARCH CENTER, AND ASSISTANT 
EvS.™ UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSE^ 

Dr. Gaventa. Thank you for coming. 

My remarks wai pertaiP primarily to Appalachia and including 
tl S^^C ^ *® *° other*^rural communitiw in 

Mr. Chairman, today, Appalachia, which is one of the most 
den^ly populated rurJ regions in th^ country, is £ a state of^ 

S^'^t^^^^ ^ " "^^""^ "^^^ the war on poverty 
into bemg some 20 years ago. ' 

While the Nation's leaders have proclaimed recovery from the 
recewion of the early part of the 1980's, that recovery^hJ^TaiSy 
reached the people of our region. Since 1970, despite almost 20 
years of economic development activity, ahnost two-thirde of the 
S'Se^TofKroi'" '"^"^^^ '"^^^"^ economically relative 
pJifiiS^.®"**^ °{ 1985 four-fifths of our counties had an official un- 
ZhiiT. 'f *® average, 85 counties had 

t5 fiSlffu'""^ thirty counties officially 

SLrn?^t?«f "'^n'^ ™ unemployment for an official unem^ 
pio3rment rate of well over 20 percent. 

T'^®** "* those statistics is the status of the invisible poor, 
5^ ''J?" u ^''^ counted on our unemployment rolVor 

ioSf all to^thlr^''^" ^ ''"PP«* the 

dSpZ/'Z^^u'^^^^^'^^^ ™<='"tly by an Asso- 
T«Z,r^J^^^I' YH**®^ Eureka Hollow, WV, the remote 
community that had stirred John P. Kennedy's v^ion of a wm on 

C'K,2/*'S"ll^^°?•Ja^'*P°^^ ^te. KVSnedJ's ml^S 
Mv^r^v fn^n"°"°T ^^"^ to the paradox of wretehid 

poverty m an area teeming with rich resources. It resulted in $15 
bUhon m Federal aid toWest Virginia and a dozen other ste^ 
T^ays message from Eureka Hollow is this: both are stUl iS 
SfpS^r^- ? ^ ^^^y- ^ I960' Kennedy had visited a dS 
^^L^iH^»,T^''-.t^ 7^^' «^ht chUdren, housed in a mouS^ 
r^oiSk--^?-'"*^""* water. Today, that shack is gone, 

W the valley. Only one of the miner's chU- 
fSa nfh^' °^ ''t®", the mine started closing in 

l^A If received a paycheck in four years. Food stamps 

?fndT«n ^fl ^L?'°^r°"?* ^P'^ him,'his wife?^5S 
ThI <.«'J f national poverty level for a family of five. 

The case of Eureka Hollow WV, is not unique. In the last year, a 
^ft°^? poverty in Appalaclfia^S 
^1 c'Ji'i"'!^*'- ^\ happened? Why iheYldlure? 
thr«ni^, tf^ other speakers have pointed out at least part of 
Appa^achia's economic crisis is found in a pr^ound 
teansformation of the American economy as a whole. Nationally, 
we are teld a reshapmg of the American economy is occurring that 

Snffil^ Z- H^""*"?^ ^^"'^ "P°" which ourTo^A hi* 
been built is bemg transformed to a service-based and finance ecZ 
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In such economic restructuring, the jobs in traditional sectors, 
like mining, manufacturing, and agriculture, have declined the 
meet, and these jobs, Mr. Chairman, are the jobs that our rural 
areas in the south have historically relied upon. 

So, if the impact of industrial restructuring is great upon the 
workers and communities in the Nation as a whole, just imagine 
for a moment the impact of deindustrialization on the workers of 
the mountain hollows, the rural farms, the smaller towns of the 
south, the region which traditionally has provided the nation vvith 
its mines, its resources, its low wage and low skill workers, whose 
people are more dependent upon manufacturing and traditional in- 
dustries that anywhere else in the nation. 

These are the workers and communities for whom hard work has 
never meant prosperity. These are the rural people, the women, 
the minorities, whose experience has always been less visible and 
voices less powerful, whose hard work has never bought them a 
ticket to the American dream. Though less visible, these people are 
profoundly affected by the national restructuring of the economy. 

Think, for instance, of the coal miners who have been the back- 
bone of the central Appalachian economy. Today, thousands of 
these miners throughout West Virginia, eastern Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, and Virginia are without work. Mine closings and layoffs have 
silenced whole communities, and these are single industry commu- 
nities, where, when the company closes, there is little left. 

Recently, for instance. United States Steel announced that it was 
closing the last mine in Gary, WV, laying off another 1,000 miners, 
leaving unemployment in that conununity above 90 percent. Gary 
is but one of the hardest hit communities in a coal-rich State like 
West Virginia, which, up until recently, led the Nation as having 
the highest unemployment rate in the country. 

Think of the factory workers and the mill workers, the textile 
workers of southern Appalachia. For almost two decades, the dein- 
dustrialization of the north has meant the growth of the Sun Belt 
south. Parts of the Appalachian south has benefited from the run- 
away shops coming here in search of low wage labor and cheap re- 
sources in community subsidies. Now, the trend is changing. 

According to the Appalachian regional commission, in the first 
four years of the 1980's, our region lost 2}/^ miWiufacturing jobs for 
every one that had been created in the 1970's Think of the small 
farmers, these are not the mega-farmers of the west. These are the 
worker farmers who rely upon the land for hard times in the facto- 
ries and rely upon the factories when hard times come into the 
land, and now they are facin? hard times in both areas. 

Now, to offset the bleak picture of industrial decline, we are of- 
fered the promises of a new service economy. Reliance on growth of 
the service economy to solve the economic ills of the Nation is 
problematic anywhere in the country. In our region, it is simply a 
fallacy. 

On the whole, while the traditional jobs have been so great, the 
decline in traditional jobs has been so great, the growth in service 
jobs in the South has been lower than anywhere else in the Nation. 
Where they do come, these service jobs choose not to locate in the 
rural industrial minority areas that need the work the most. They 
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1° J? ffl® '"f * suburban, the most white, the most educated, the 
most amuent communities. 

As a result, we are seeing not only the widening of the gap be- 
Ueeen our region and the -est of the Nation, but within our region, 
we are seeing the rapid oeepening of the two souths, the urban 
growing, somewhat proeperoufl cities, like Nashville and others 
f Jr*'*^ rural south, where unemployment remains 37 
percent greater than m the urban areas. 

RecenUy, for iiatance, I had the opportunity to interview about 
175 women laid-off textJe workers out of work for over a year. All 
kL«*!!!w for work. Those-only 50 percent had 

°f had found full-time 

work. Most of their work has been in service industry jobs 

These women who had worked for 15 years on the average had 
nsen to - good wage for our area, $5.79 an hour. Now, thdr new 

^ ^''^"^ °f ^•''^ an hour, a cut of 40 percent. 
Half the women now work at a rate of $3.45 an hour, just barely 
above nummum wage, and as we know, a woman, a family working 
lull time at minimum wage is far below the poverty line. 
Now, the impact of such economic restructuring upon our vouth 

«H„^-*^f^?1'i,Tir!^"* -,Y^i**'°i'* ^ economic future even for the 
adults, the likehhood will be that the youth of these economically 
depressed areas will be even more marginalized. The toll may be 
seen in several areas. 

^ntly, I had an opportunity to travel with the Ck)mmis8ion on 
Sf™f Appalachia into some of these rural hollows and hold 
some hearings. One of the things we heard about was very basic 
^«livif Vij hunger At a very basic level, educational 
n^S. ^ T S^*^"*"" ^P*^ is affected by the basics of decent 
The combmation of the resurgence of poverty with 

thi Ste^ ^^'^ ^®®P«" 

tyt ^T^^T^' ^ West Virginia put the problem 

;SJ^^" r <^*»Jdren going to school hungry who ^^ere not 
f^.^- *® ^^^^ e«-ly seventies. It is hard 

««nSL"L^°° when you are hungry and, thus, we see the rela- 

ifSk^i tCJ^T. P"''?'^.^'' ''"'P""* which is so well-estab- 
lished. That relationship IS seen more clearly any place in America 
in Appalachia, which has more students dropping out of high 
school than m the rest of the country. * 
^i^h^1^^^J^^ National Center for Educational Statistics, 
«r^in A*"® ?^*^ *he highest dropout rate in our country 
^^^qn^^^ . •• ^ *he poorest counties, the average dropout 

Wifh f v,S!r^''*;if^ some counties it rises to above 50 percent. 

With these statistiOT-while these statistics are alarming, we can 
f^oIj^iS resurgmg. We can see them increasing. Why wa^te time 
for an education, say our youth, when there are no jobs? 

Historically, one answer for our rural youth ha^ been to view 
education as a ticket to getting out of the area, gettir g employment 
in the citiM, but today the economic crisis of our region is behS 

S^rtt"??.? '"^.^•^ "^oS'" °^ country, olle Sot esS^ 
gwerty to the cities. There are no jobs for these people there 
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Recently, I did a survey in a rural east Tennessee county with a 
very high unemployment rate, and in that county, over 50 percent 
of the parents said that the best thing education could do m their 
high school was to train the youth to leave the area. 

It is a sad time when we are saying that the best thing that our 
rural youth can do is get out. It is even sadder for the countr; 
when in getting out, they are more than likely not going to im- 
prove their situation much either. 

Related to the dropout problem is the problem of functional illit- 
eracy. In the Appalachian portion of Kentucky, almost 50 percent 
of our adults are functionally UUterate and on the whole, because 
the new service jobs which come into our r^on are not the high- 
tech jobs which reouire advance literary skills but the low-tech 
jobs, like fast-food restaurants and domestic work, literacy is 
scarcely needed anymore. 

In our hearing cited above, we heard testunony of one school su- 
perintendent in West Virginia who said that reading was no longer 
a basic skill on which he could spend scarce county funds. The only 
jobs available in h^s ::ounty for the youth would be m McDonald s 
and there the cash registers were picture-coded, the students did 
not need to know how to read to get that work. 

Where some high school education has failed to serve the needs 
of the young, job and vocational training programs are often rec- 
ommended, but our research in the state of Tennessee shows that 
this strategy, too, has had limited success. For instance, overall, 
Tennessee has lost about 40,000 manufacturing jobs smce 1977 and, 
yet, in 1984, only 300 workers successfully finished the JTPA pro- 
grams for displaced workers in the State. u _j 

In response to our region's economic crisis, we have heard, we 
are told that education is the answer. Train the displpced worker, 
stop high school dropouts, support literacy, these are the strategies 
that are suggested. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

I think these strategies are important, but I would suggest to you 
that they are limited. They are designed to educate the victims of 
economic crisis without addressing the root causes of the crisis 
itself. The cause of the economic crisis is not its victims, it is an 
economic transformation which has abandoned rural people and 
their communities. Only if the nation accepts national commitment 
to meaningful employment, to participation in our economy by all, 
will the educational strategies realize their fullest potential. 
Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Dr. John Gaventa follows:] 
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Pkkpaud Stathmnt or Di. John Gavknta, Knoxville, TN 
vMuautv aonnac oinsi 

*od.y App.i.ch.4. !• in . .tat* o£ •conooic crl.ls that 1. a. 
dMp aa tha ona which eallad tha war on Povarty into baing aoma 
aO yaar. ago. YatwhiXa tha nation'a iaadar. hava prociainad a 
*racovary> frra tha raeaaaion of tha aarly part of tha 1980' a, 
that racovary haa raraiy raach-4 tha paopla of tha ragion. 

During tha 1970 'a, following tha war on Povarty, thara traa 
• na» tappa for our ragion. Though tha ragion a. a whola .till 
eontinuad to lag bahind tha raat of th* nation, par capita inco«a 
roaa. out«igration wa. alowad and bri.fly ravaraad a. in ao.. 
plaoaa naw jotaa war* craatad. 

-My of tha ragion'. p^^i.. howavar. tha flrat fiva 
yawra of tha 1980, a hara aa«i tha aroaion of whatavar gaina had 
b.«. -ad.. «,d incraaaing gap batwaan tha ragion and affluant 
taaricai 



OBi— "Vf*"* ^* Profaaaor of Sociology at tha 

■anori* * v'. «o"«'ing analy.ia ara drawn fro- th. 

t»M? C^S^ti^^n*^ Oyoup on tha Appalachian Bconoi^e Criaia to 
tha Co-.iaaion on «aligion in Appalachia? Bconomie 

fY l *? ! *^^"^' for whicn I 
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-Sinctt d«splt« twenty years of •cononic deveXopnent 

Activity, ftlmoat two-thirds of th« counties in the region 
have actually declined economically, relative to the rest o£ 
the nation* 

At the end of 1985, four-fifths of region's counties had 

an official unempXcyment rote higher than the national rate 

of 6.7%. 85 counties ha«i viouble the national r^ite, and 28 

had triple the rate— for an official unemployment rate of 

over 20%. Not reflected in the official statistics is the 

status of the invisible poor. Who have never l>een counted on 

the unenployment rolls, or who have given up looking for a 

job and have dropped off the rolls altogether. 

This resurgent J^palachian crisis was dranatieed recently 

by an Associated Press reporter who recently visited Eureka 

Hollow West Virginia, the remote community that had stirred John 

Kennedy's vision of a War on Poverty 25 years before. The 

reporter wrote i 

"Kciinedy's message from BureXa hollow alerted America 
to the paradox of wretched poverty in an area teeming 
with rich resources. It resulted in 915 billion in 
federal aid to West Virginia and a dosen other 

states today's message from BureXa hollow is thisi 

both are still here, the resources and the poverty.*^ 

In 1960, Kennedy had visited a disabled coal miner, his wife and 

eight Children, housed in a mountainside shacX without running 

water. TrxV.y the st>^c:; is gone, ravaged by strip mining in the 



^. Jules Loh, "Life in this West Virginia Hollow is better, 
but not much," RoanaXe Times Tribune , December 28, 1986. 
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valley. Oaa of the adncr'e chi]<!ren remaine. Laid off When the 

ainee etarted closing in 1982, the eon hae not had a pay check in 

four yeare. rood eta^pe and %forkfare incoine" amount to $7,668 a 

year for he, hie wife and three children v«ll balow the 

national poverty levoX for a ::<.-'ily of five of $12, i,:,':^. 

The eaee of lureha hollow is not unique, in the laet year, 

• ••ria« of reporte have v^rned of a new poverty in the 

Appaladhla and the acrocre tho Couth, eepocially in our rural 

regione. One recont Ford Poun-Jation sponsored etudy entitled 

ghadc^f Acroee the r^mbelt hcd thie to eayt 

After two <j9ce<S«e cf reaeonably .olid growth, aany rural 

finding themeeivee in sirloue 
trouble... inetead, it hae becoae increaeingly clear that 
S2S«!J^SiIfJ2^ ^ rural Southern 

^^rrTU^rio "^i"^ "^J^ intermittently vieible, but 
oo^.fl^Z!^'^ proaiee profound and ^aeting 

oooaequenoee for the South. "3 

Wiat hae happened? Nhy the failure? 



At leaet part of the anever to Appalachian economic crieie 
i» found in the profound tranefonution of tha American economy 
• whole, fctlonally, we are told a reehaping of the econooy ie 
occurring. The agricultural and induetriaJ America upon which 
our economy hae been built ie beiug traneformed to a eervice- 
baeed and finance econom/. In the five yeare between 1979-1984, 
11>5 million workere nationally loet their jobe ae plante decided 
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to ahut doim or r«loca^ to lncr«as« productivity or shrink 
output* In such scononic restructuring* ths jobs in traditional 
Cttctors liXs mining f manufacturing t agriculture havs declined the 
■ost.4 

But if the impact of industrial restructuring ia great upon 
these workers end communities ia the nation as a Whole, imagine 
the impact of de-industri* lisation of the %rorXers of the mountain 
hollovs, rural farms, end smaller towns of the Appalachian South, 
the region Which traditionally has proviOled the nation with its 
mines, resourcer and low-wage, low-skill workers, whose people 
ere .more depend«>it upon traditional industries than in the nation 
as a «rtiole* These ere the %rorkers end coismunities for %rtiom hard 
work never meant prosperity. These are the rural People, the 
women, the minorities, whose experience has always been less 
visible end voices less powerful, whose hard work has never 
bought them a ticket to the Anmrican Dream. Though less' visible, 
th^se people, too, are pru^'oundly effected by the rectructuring 
of industrial Amer.' ca. 

Think for instance of the coal miners, who have been the 
. backbone of the Central Appalachian econoeqr. Today, thousands of 
these miners throughout West Virginia, eastern Kentucky, 
Tennessee, are Virginia are without work. Mine closings and lay- 

4. U.S. Congress, Office of Technology Assessment, 

Technology an.i Structural ""•■Ploy»«"<^V^ *^°yA^yA"^.°i!f!^??!^ 

Mulis , OTA-m-2&0 lW4shingi6n, DCi 0".B. 06VAtftAeht Vi^lRllR9 

OIEldi, 1986), p. 5. 
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oM« h*v« alUncad whol* coamunltiaa •IngX.-lndu.try 

co«,nltl.. ,m.r. wh.n th. co«p«ny clo.... ther* 1. Uttl. left. 

H«c«ntly. for Inatanct, o.S. staal annouiiqad that it waa 
cXoalng th. u.t laln. i„ oary. w,.t Virginia, layln, off anothar 
1.000 lanar., l„vlng unamploymant In that conuaunity abov. at 
90%. OMy 1. but on. of th. hard.at hit co«»nunltl,a. 1„ . coal 
rich .tat. of Neat Virginia which In rac.nt year. ha. led th. 
nation .. having th. highest .tate un.mpioym.nt rat. In th.e 
country. 

For -any of th. worXer. and th.lr famlll... .uch hard-time, 
ar. not „«,. Th.lr llv.llhood. hav. alway. be«. d.p.nd«>t upon a 
bop. and bu.t .cono-y agaln.t which th.y had no control. Thay 
know th. .kin. of .urvlval. of waiting. But. thl. daclln. 1. 
not Ilk. p..t -bu.t.- in *pp.lachlan" hl.tory. «,11. tl.... ar* 
b.d for th. work.r.. th.y ar. not for th. Indu.try. Coal 
production In th. r.glon ha- r.ach«J a t.n y.ar hlsh-wlth ov.r a 
third f«ru «in.r. n.«J«J. Um, t.chnology. incr«.«J production. 
•P..d up. at th. .,p.„.. of hardfought .afaty Man th*t th. 

«ork.r. ar. rtupiy ao longar n.«J.d. Mor.ov.r. uaUk. In th. 
X»SO'. wh.n -whanLatlon ..nt min„. 1„ ..„ch of Job. In th. 

north, thl. tU. th.r. ar. no job. for th«a th.r. .lth.r. 

Think of th. factory work.r.. th. «iii «,rt.r, of .outh.rn 

Appalafihla. For alM.t two dacad... d.-lndu.trlail«atlon of th. 

Fro.tb.lt north ha. .^ant the growth of th. 8unb.lt South. Pwrte 

of th. Appalachian South hav. b.n.fltt.d froa ^b.lng on th. 

r.c.lvlng .„d of capital aoblllty. 1... th. plac. wh.r., run.«,ay 
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•hop0 fro» th« north cama in ••arch of Xow-wag^ labor* cheap 
r^^ourc^^iand conunlty •ub^ldl^^* Mov« th^ tr^nd Is changing! 
•• th^ plants hara ara also cXoaing and/or rslocatlng overseas. 
According to the Appalachian Aagional Cc«ini8sion« in ths first 
four years of the 1980 's the Appalachian region lost two and one- 
half manufacturing jobs for every one that had ^en created in 
the 1970*s. 

An sxaaple of ^he impact of industrial decline may be seen 

in the tsztils and apparel industry. While we have heard of the 

loss of the jobs for primarily white* skilled males in the 

industrial heartland on ths north, Whsre has been the news of the 

lose of textile and apparel jobs* for women and minorities of the 

rural south? Vationally, the industry accounts for one in every 

eigfht manufacturing jobs. Primarily low wags* the industry 

employe a bifi(ber percentage of minorities and woman than any 

other induetriHI seotor in the country. Between 1973-83 # almost 

half a million of these jobs were lost. In the last five years* 

ovmr 250 mills eloaad. The Ippact has been especially severe in 

Appalachian ^hete the milltowns of the places liXe east 

Tenneasee, Horth Carol ina* South Carolina and Alabama have three 
I 

and one half tlmaa the average concentration of te/tile factories 
and two timea the average concentration of garment mills than 
other parte of America. 

Recently! X had the opportunity to conduct a survey with 
sooM 200 of theee displaced workers in the east Tsniiessee area. 
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Primarily women in their middle-age, their story is illustrative 
I believe, of the trends throughout the region. Their employer, 
the Allied eat Belt Company (as it is now called) first came to 
Knoxville in the late 1960's, relocating from the north (one 
presumes to get away from high-price labor). The shop makes seat 
belts, (a product one would think to be of high value to our 
automotive society) and employed some 3000 workers by the late 
1970 's. It was a union shop, and offered among the best wages 
and benefits for such workers in the area, even though the 
average wage was only $5.79/hr for workers with about 15 years 
experience. 

Today, employment at the plant is down to only 250 
workers. The story is a classic one. Presumably to get 
non-union and still cheaper labor, the company moved some its 
work to Greenville, Ala. in 1980, laying off some 150C workers in 
Tennessee. Later, more jobs were transferred still .^urther 
south, to yet cheaper labor in Mexico. Throughout, the company 
has used the threat-and then the realxty-of relocating to 
Alabama or Mexico as job blackmail for the Knoxville workforce. 
THE "SBBVICB ECONOMY" 

To offset the bleak picture of industrial decline, we are 
offered the promises of a new service economy. Nationally, 
about 70% of the new jobs created are in the service se.^tor, the 
majority in such growth areas as fast food industry, health care, 
business services. (I- fac. the total increase in fast food 
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jobs between 1973-1983 was greater than the total employment in 
the automobile and steel industry combined.) 

Reliance or. growth of the service sector to solve the 
economic ills of the nation is problematic, at best, anywhere in 
the nation. In our region, it is simply a fallacy. On the 
whol9, while the decline in traditional 3obs has been so great, 
the growth in service DObs in the South has been lower than 
elsewhere in the nation. Where they do come, they choose not to 
locate in these rural, industrial or minority areas that need the 
work the most. A new Study by the Southern Growth Policies Board 
After the Factories shows that these Dobs go to the areas that 
are already the most suburban, the most white, the most educated 
and the most affluent. As a result, we are not only seeing the 
widening of the gap between our region and the rest of the 
nation, but within our region we are seeing the rapid deepening 

of the Two Souths the urban, growing , somewhat prosperous 

cities which have generated the Sunbelt image, and the declining, 
rural south, where unemployment remains 37% greater than in the 
urban areas. ^ 

Yet even for those workers who are able to obtain new 
employment in the service sectors, new employment may, in fact, 
mean downward, rather than upward mobility. Take for instance 
the women textile workers referred to earlier. Of 174 laid-off 



5 . Stuart A. Rosen f eld and Edward M. Bergman, After the 
Factories: C hanging Employment Patterns in the Rural South 
(Research Triangle Pa rk, NC: Souihern Growtn foiiciea ao.ra, 
1985) . 
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workers, slight more than half had obtained a new job. Of these 
workers who had obtained jobs, the largest proportion (35%) had 

obtained "service" jobs on the whole, as cleaners, guards or 

custodians in workplaces or in private homes, as food service 
workers . or as child or health care workers in workplaces or 
peoples' homes. 

Even for the ones who have been able to get some work, 
over half (53% ) are working at part-time jobs. All but one of 
the workers report that: they have taken a pay cut, compared to 
their jobs at Allied. Average wages have dropped from $5.79 to 
$3.70 ... a loss Of $2.09 an hour. 39% are working at minimum 
wage of $3.35/hour, and over n^xlf are working at $3.45 or less 
per hour. For 90% of the workers, there is no union at their new 
job, and thus one can expect that they have also taken a loss in 
benefits and job protection. 
IMPACT OV TOUTH. 

The impact of auch economic restructuring upon our youth is, 
of course, enormous. without an economic future even for the 
adults, the likelihood will be that the youth of these 
economically depressed areas will be even more marginalized. The 
toll may be seen in several areas, including the following: 

1> Hunger. At a very basic level, educational quality of 
our children and youth is affected by the basics of decent 
nourishment. The combination of the resurgence of poverty with 
the cutbacks of federal support for social services serve to 
deepen the crisis. Recently, in hearings s^-.^sored by the 
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Coramiseion on Religion in Appalachia, one speaker in West 
Virginia put the problem this way: " We have children who are 
going to school hungry who weren't going to school hungry m the 
'60's and early 'VO's.^e 

2. Drop out rates: The relationship between poverty and 
drop-out rates is well-established. That relationship is seen 
clearly in Appalachian which has more students dropping out of 
high school proportionally than m the rest of America. 
According to the National Center for Education Statistics, eight 
of the eleven states with the highest dropout rates in the 
country are in Appalachia . In the poorest counties of Central 
Appalachian the average drop-oat rate is 30%, while in some 
counties it rises to almost 50%. 8 While these statistics are 
alarming enough m and of themselves, with the resurgence of 
unemployment and poverty , we can expect them to increase. Why 
waste time for an education, when there are no ]o^s? 

Historically, oae answer for some has been that education is 
viewed as a ticket to getting employment outside of the region 
in the cities of the north. But, today, the economic crisis of 
the Appalachian region is being experienced m nuch of the rest 



^. Commission on Religion m Appalachia, op . cit . 

. Winifred Pizzorno, ARC Co-Chair, quoted in Appalachia , 
fall, 1985, p. 4. 

8. B. Keith Crew, "Dropout and Functional Illiteracy Rates 
in Central Appalachia," Appalachian Data Bank Report CI, March 
1985, published by Appalachian Center, University of Kentucky. 
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o£ the country. One cannot escape poverty to the cities —there 
are no jobs for these people there either. 

3- Illiteracy!_ Related to the drop-out problem is the 
problem of functional illiteracy. In the Appalachian portion of 
Kentucky. 48.4% of the adults over 25 are functionally 
illiterate. in the Appalachian portions of ot,er states, the 
figuras are almost as high. ( Tennessee, 45.2%; Virginia, 46.5*,- 
west Virginia. 36. 2%). 5 Indications are th,t the economic 
restructuring may contribute further to a decline in literacy. On 
the whole the new service jobs which come to ,ur region are not 
the high tech jobs which require advanced literacy skills, but 
the low-tech jobs like fast-food restaurants and domestic work, 
for which literacy is scarcely needed. i-, the Commission on 
Religion hearings cited above, we heard testimony of one school 
superintendent who said that reading was net longer a basic skill 
on Which to spend scarce funds— the only jobs available were in 
McDonald's and there the cash registers w-re picture coded! 

4. Job Training, where high schoo education has failed to 
serve the needs of young workers, job and vocational training 
programs are often recommenced. But oir research with displaced 
workers in the State of Tennessee shows that this strategy, too, 
has had limited iuccess. 

A recent Congressional study names Tennessee as one of 
nineteen states with a disproportionately high percentage ot 
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displaced worX«r».^^ Overall, in fact, Tanna««aa haa lost 
approxinataly 40,000 manufacturing joba ainca 1977*11 

Daapita tha loaaaa, the State haa aeemed to basX more in 
the recruitment of a few large new industries than to concern 
itaelf with the loaa of ita traditional employment baae. For 
inatancet 

•••According to Congreaaional atudies, in 1984 Tenneasae had 
only 599 worXera enrolled in Displaced WorXer Programa under 
Title III of the JTPA program. Only 339 of the worXera finished 
the program. This is compared to a national enrollment in the 
program of 177,00C. In fact, every aurrounding state in the 

12 

Southeast served more worXerst-^* 

Alabama 2,713 
ArXansas 2,762 
Georgia 630 < 

KentucXy 828 
Virginia 6, ''78 

Tennessee 599 

•••Because of the inadequacies of the JtPA program, the 
state may be forced to pay $18 million in job training money bacX 
to the federal government, if it is not spent soon. 13 

The displaced worXers we have interviewed would liXe to 
participate in training programa designed to aatisfy their needs 
as worXers displaced by international competition. They show a 



10. ibid. , p. 12. 

11. Tennessee Statistical Abstract, 1987 . 

12. U.S. Congress, op* c it. , p. 175. 

13. Knoxville Hews Sentinel, January 22, 1987. 
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strong desire to work, and to be trained for other work. 
However, lack of information about job training, lack of 
adequate job programs, and, perhaps most importantly, the 
perception that adequate or higher skill jobs will not be 
available to them regardless of training means that these 
programs are not working. 



TOWARDS A SOLUTION; 

In response to our region's economic crisis, education 
is often proposed as the answer. Train the displaced worker; 
stop high school drop outs, support literacy— are the strategies 
suggested. While these strategies may be important, I would 
suggest to you that they are limited— > they are desiqned to 
educate the victims of economic crisis, without addres sing the 
root causes of the crisis itself. The cause of the crisis is not 
Its victims, it is an economic transformation which has 
abandoned rural people and their communities. Only as the nation 
accepts national commitment to meaningful employment, to 
participation in our economy by all, will the educational 
strategies realize their full potential. 
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Chairman Miller. Thank you. Mr. Carter. 

STATEMENT OF LAMONT CARTER, PRESIDENT AND CHIEF EXEC- 
UTIVE OFFICER, OAK RIDGE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, OAK 
RIDGE, TN 

Mr. Carter. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, thank 
you for the opportunity to testify before this very important House 
committee. 

I would submit that a good bit of what you have heard this 
morning is fairly depressing news. I would likewise submit that 
there are some good things happening as Congressman Anthony 
pointed out in his introductory remarks in the state of Tennessee 
that have some bearing on this committee and its purposes. I hope 
that what I will cover in my testimony will verify that. 

I am delighted to be here representing Former Governor Lamar 
Alezcmder's job skills task force. A task force composed of 22 of the 
State's most outstanding business people whose objective it was to 
determine firom the employer's perspective the kinds of jobs that 
would be available in Tennessee in the next decade and beyond, 
and the skills that Tennesseans would need to perform those jobs. 

Important to this committee, the task force chaired by Michael 
D. Rose, chainnsn of the board and chief executive officer of Holi- 
day Inn, identified an additional need, to determine whether the 
training and educational delivery systems in Tennessee were re- 
sponsive to current and projected job skills requirements and to 
recommend appropriate changes in those systems whore required. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point, I would like to point out that I have 
brought the executive summary and the full report of the task 
force, and would like to have that submitted as a part of the 
record. 

Chairman Miller. Without objection. 
Mr. Carter. Thank you. 

The task force determined that the economic future of Tennessee 
depends to a great extent on the State's ability to respond to 
changes in the business and industrial environment and on its suc- 
cess in stimulating expansion by existing employers and attracting 
new businesses and industries. 

New and expanded industries create new jobs, increase personal 
income, and improve the qusdity of life for all Tennessee citizens. 
Although business expansion and development are dependent on 
many factors, one of the most important is the availability of quali- 
fied employees needed for particular business or production proc- 
esses. 

To the extent that investments in capital equipment modified 
business and production processes, changes will occur in the types 
of jobs that will be available and the job skills required to fill them. 
Some of the new skills can be acquired from on-the-job experience 
or from training offered to existing employees. 

However, other education and training needs must be met by 
public institutions and must be designed to cover basic knowledge 
and the vocational and technical training necessary to prepare 
Tennesseans for the job opportunities of the future. 
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Furthermore, the kinds of job skills which will be needed in the 
future will depend on the growth of new industries in the State. It 
is, therefore, critically important that the education and training 
systems in the State be able to anticipate and respond to changes 
in the number and type of job skills needed by new and expanding 
industries. 

Failure to do so will be the State's ability to upgrade employ- 
ment and income opportunities for its citizens. 

Mr. Chairman, in the interest of time, I would like to move di- 
rectly to the findings of the task force. Analysis of national indus- 
trial projection data indicates that business and industrial growth 
in the next decade will be greatest in the service sector and you 
have heard a number of the panelists this morning address that 
issue. An example would be medical, financial, communications, 
and transportation services, and in certain areas of high-technology 
manufacturing, electronics, optics, instrumentation, and so on. 

Rapid employment growth is also expected to occur in those 
areas where there has been either a mcgor technological advance 
or a migor shift in consumer preferences for services. Occupational 
proiections for Tennessee and the nation identify a large number of 
high-demand occupations. New job openings created oy economic 
growth, replacement of retiring employees, and employee turnover 
will have a significant impact on the demand for employees in gen- 
eral. 

High-demand occupations vary considerably in terms of the edu- 
cational background and the basic job skills required to fill entry- 
level positions. 

In Tennessee, occupational growth patterns will require workers 
in several highly skilled occupations within the broad categories of 
pwrofessional, technical, clerical, craft, and the service occupations. 
The five sub-baccalaureate occupations ranked by a m^ority of the 
employers surveyed as being in most critically short supply were 
computer systems analysts, electrical and electronic technicians, 
computer programmers, professional nurses, and machinists. 

At regional meetings, the task force members identified a large 
number of new and rapidly expanded job opportunities for Tennes- 
seans over the next decade. These job opportunities will require a 
variety of new and improved skills in science, language and com- 
puter literacy. 

Examples of these job opportunities and skills are presented in 
tables A and B at the conclusion of my prepared testimony. 

Employers know that many technical and craft occupations are 
being transformed in terms of skill content. For example, many 
jobs m assembly lines now require some machine maintenance abil- 
ity. Maintenance occupations now demand familiarity with electri- 
cal, computer logic and programming systems. 

Employers expressed their belief that in many professional, tech- 
nical, managerial, craft, and service occupations, a commitment to 
continuous training, a commitment to continuous training is neces- 
sary to develop and to maintain the productivity of individual em- 
pl^ees. 

Tennessee employers, whether referring to production workers, 
to managers, to technicians, emphasize the importance of a good 
basic education. A high level of proficiency in language and compu- 
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tational skills is believed to enhance both employee productivity 
£md employee flexibility. Employers listed the primary requisite 
knowledge and skills for jobs in the next decade as, and I want to 
really emphasize these points, basic reading, writing and quantita- 
tive skills, some understanding of computer logic, science skills, 
and knowledge and understanding of business and economics. 

In addition, employers listed a lack of basic interpersonal skills 
as a chief reason for employees failing to move up a company's 
career ladder. Other indicators suggest that many adult workers 
are also hindered by an inadequate mastery of basic skills in read- 
ing, writing, and computation. Without the basic educational un- 
derpinnings, changes in the occupational and industrial structure 
of Tennessee will be hampered by an inadequate supply of trained 
and trainable workers. 

And now to the recommendations that the task force made. 

Recommendation 1. That the State of Tennessee develop an edu- 
cation and training policy through legislation and/or executive 
order which formally demonstrates the State's commitment to de- 
veloping a higher quality labor force. 

That the Dtate define current or desired regional and/or state- 
wide strategies for stimulating business expansion and attracting 
new industries, and wlere no such strategies exist, request State 
and local bodies to gene ^ate them. 

Reconmiendation 3 v.^ that the administration and control of 
Tennessee vocational and technical education below the baccalau- 
reate level be organized so that duplication of services is eliminat- 
ed, so that training ssnstems are more responsive to new and chang- 
ing occupational requirements, and business and educational repre- 
sentatives interact closely in assessing training needs and design- 
ing and executing programs to meet them. 

Such reorganization could take the form of a consolidation of the 
current agencies, boards, departments and commissions into one 
authority over all vocational and technical education. 

It also recommended that a statewide business and industry advi- 
sory board be formed composed of influential business leaders ap- 
pointed by the Governor. This board would consist of people 
charged with the responsibility for reviewing and recommending 
new and revised vocational and technical training programs, pro- 
mv.i;ing interaction between the business and educational communi- 
ties and ensuring short- and long-term responsiveness to employ- 
ers' training needs, and to also serve as a resource to the State 
Board of R^ents in matters of curriculum development, education- 
al priorities, facilities, and equipment needs. 

Keconmiendation 5 was that the State develop an education and 
training program that has an on-going mechanism to identify 
changes in projected labor needs as well as in skill displacements. 
A program that has specified identifiable curricula to teach basics 
in reading, writing, computational skills, computer literacy, and 
work values and work habits and certifies, that the graduates of 
the system possess the basic skills which are required for entry- 
level jobs. 

The program should also provide incentives, as an example, dif- 
ferential pay scales, to attract high-quality teachers and occupa- 
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tions which are in high demand in industry, such as science, math- 
eniatics, business, computer and engineering-related disciplines. 

That the program also provide incentives and mechanisms to fa- 
cilitate mdustry-teacher internships and exchange programs for 
the purpose of teacher development and upgrading, and should de- 
velop long-term industry education cooperative training and re- 
training to update special skills in technical and craft occuptitions. 

It further recommended a special task force be formed to coordi- 
nate the design and delivery of computer-related instructions to all 
levels of the education and training system from elementary 
schools upward. 

Recommendation 7 was that a cooperative statewide industry- 
education pool of communication equipment and services be devel- 
oped. 

Their final observation was as follows: the officials responigible 
for implementing the above recommendations recognize that most 
of the changes will require continuity and a long-range commit- 
ment transcending the term of any one administration. 

It is, therefore, essential that the recommendations be integrated 
mto a cohesive plaii that will achieve the mission of expanding job 
opportunities, developing job skills, and increasing per capita 
income and the economic well-being of all Tennesseans. 

As a result of this task force report and other inputs, the Alexan- 
der administration developed a theme line that would ultimately 
lead to the passage of the better schools program. A program recog- 
nized across the country as innovative, creative and in step with 
where our nation's industrial leaders felt U.S. education should be 
headed. It is safe to say that General Motors would not have locat- 
ed their much-heralded Saturn plant in Tennessee without the 
promise of a State educational program designed to prepare Ten- 
nesseans for the jobs of the future. 

From Mountain City, TN, to Memphis, Governor Alexander 
stated that this new better schools program would center on three 
niajor issues, basic skills first, computer skills second, and new iob 
skills for all Tennestieans. 

Recommendations 1 and 2 in the task force report were carried 
out through the development of the better schools program. Recom- 
niendation number 3 was implemented through the consolidation 
ot the area vocational schools, the state's technical institutes and 
community colleges under the control of the State Board of Re- 
gents. 

While some duplication of services still exists, this consolidation 
has greatly enhanced the delivery of training in Tennessee. Compo- 
nents of recommendations 4 and 5 have been put into place via the 
better «:hools program. As on example, the basic skills first pro- 
gram addressed earlier, a program designed to ensure that once a 
child reaches the eighth grade, he or she has a minimum eighth 
grade skill. ^ 

The career laddei program, the science alliance, end the chairs 
of excellence at our universities are also important examples of 
how recommendation 5 was implemented. Statewide computer edu- 
cation programs with local computer instruction councils was a 
result of recommendation No. 6. 
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With regard to recommendation No. 7, I am of the opinion that 
Vf e have not developed the kinds of equipment pools for instruction- 
al purposes that the task force originally envisioned but some 
progress has been made along those lines. 

The ^ask force in reference to a long-range commitment to educa- 
tion transcending any one state administration in recommendation 
No. 8, its final recommendation, seems to be within our grasp. The 
State's new Governor served as speaker of the State house of repre- 
sentatives throughout Governor Alexander's admiAiistration. He, 
the then-speaker, was instrumerital in i^^ng that the better 
schools legiislation passed. 

Governor McWherter has said on many occasic. ^ that he intentb 
tc see that education remains our Stat<> s No. 1 priority, and I be- 
lieve he means it. If the basic element, of this innov&tiye program 
stay in place and are enhanced by the McWherter administration, 
Tennesseans of all ages and from all areas of the State, rural to 
urban, will be able to read, write, compute, and communicate in a 
worldwide marketplace for the jobs of the future. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Lamont Carter follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Lamont Carte ; President and CEO. Oak Ridge 
Chamber of Commerce, Oak Ridge, TN 

Thmnk you for the opportunity to teatify before this very 
iaportant House CoMittee. t aa delighted to be here 
representing foraer Governor Laaar Alexander's Job Skills Task 
Force. A task force conposed of twenty-two {22) of the states 
■ost outstanding business people whose objective it was to 
determine, froa the employee's perspective, the kinds of jobs 
that would be available in Tennessee in the next decade and 
beyond I and the skills that Tennesseans would need to perform 
those Jobs . 

Important to this Committee the Task Force chaired by Michael D. 
Rose, Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive Office of 
Holiday Inn, identified an additional need ... to determine 
whether the training and educational delivery systems in 
Tennessee were responsive to current and projected job skills 
requirements and to recommend appropriate changes in those 
systems where required. Mr. Chairman, at this Point, I would 
like to note that I have copies of the Executive Summary and 
Final Report with me this morning. I would like to formerly 
submit them as part of the record of this hearing. 

What I propose to do this morning is (1) introduce the study, 
(2) describe the basic approach taken by the Task Force, (3) 
list for you the Task Force findings, and (4) conclude by 
reviewing their recommendstions . Since the study was done just 
over four years ago it might also be h«lpful for'^urpose of this 
hearing to note those recommendations which have to date been 
enacted. 



INTRODUCTION 



The economic future of Tennessee depends to a great extent on 
the state's ability to respond to changes in the business and 
industrial environment and on its success in stimulating 
expansion by existi \g employers and attracting nes businesses 
and industries. New and expanded industries create new jobs, 
increase personal income and improve the qualitv of life ^or all 
Tennessee citizens. Although business expansio.i and development 
ere dependent on many factors, one of the most important is the 
availability of qualified employees needed for particular 
business or production processes. 

The Pinds of jobs available in Tennessee in the future will 
depend primarily on the state's existing industrial structure, 
the pattern of industrial development, and the evolution of new 
business and production techniques. Two factors — cb^n^es in 
technology and the growth of new industries-'Wil 1 change tb^ 
nature of job opportunities available and the job skills 
required . 
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To the extent that investaents in capital equipment aodify 
business snd production processes, changes will occur in the 
types of jobs that will be available and the job skills required 
to fill thea. Also, the evolution of new technologies can be 
expected to change the aix of occupations and skills required by 
employers. Sone of the new skills can be acquired from 
on-the-job experience or from training offered to existing 
employees. However, other education and training needs oust be 
■et by public institutions and aust be designed to co\er both 
the basic knowledge and the vocational and technical training 
necessary to prepare Tennesseans for the job opportunities of 
the future. Furtheraore, the kinds of job skills which will be 
needed in the future i'lll depend on the growth of new industries 
in the state. It is therefore critically important that the 
education and training systems in the state be able to 
anticipate and respond to changes in the number and type of job 
skills needed by new and expanding industries. Failure to do so 
will impede the state's ability to upgrade employment and income 
opportunities for its citizens. 

In summary, the Job Skills Task Force attempted to: 

1. Provide a perspective uhich .^ill assist decision-makers in 
both the public and private sectors to anticipate the 
types of changes in jobs and job skills that can be 
expected to occur in business and industry in Tennessee in 
the next decade and beyond. 

2. Assess the relationships of job demand to vocational, 
technical and general education systems from the viewpoint 
of those who will employ the graduates of those systems. 



Five general approaches were used to acquire information, data 
and commentary: 

1 . Personal interviews were conducted with business 
leaders in diverse business disciplines. 

2. Regional meetings were held in east, west and middle 
Tennessee with business leaders to discuss the issues 
and to gather data. 

3. Questionnaires were mailed to Task Force members and 
selected other business and professional 
representatives across the state. 

4. Federal, state and general literature sources were 

consulted for data and trends. « 

5. Task Force mei^bers were polled for additional 
comments and critique. 
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FIKOIN'GS 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



6. 
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Analysis of national industrial projection data indicates 
that business and industrial growth in the next decade 
will be greatest in the service sector (e.g., aedical, 
financial, coBnunication and transportation services) and 
in certain areas of high technology aanufacturing (e.g., 
electronics, optics and instrumentation). Rapid 
eaployaent growth is expected to occur in these areas 
where there has been either a aajor technological advance 
or a aajor shift in consumer prefernces for services. 

Tennessee employers expressed their belief that the 
highest growth industries in Tennessee would be 
comaunications and services. Industries with nediua to 
high growth rates are expected to be in the transportation 
services, finance, insurance and real estate industries. 
All otAer industries except agriculture and mining are 
expected to experience modest growth during the next 
decade . 

Occupational projections for Tennessee ana the nation 
identify a large number of high demand occupations. New 
job openings creat'"»d by economic growth, replacement of 
retiring employees »nd employee turnover will have a 
significant impact on the demand for employees. High 
demand occupations vary considerably in terms of the 
educational background and the basic job skills required 
to fill entry-level positions. 

In Tennessee, occupational growth patterns will require 
workers in several highly-skilled occupations within the 
broad categories of professional/technical, clerical, 
craft and service occupations. The five sub-baccalaureate 
occupations ranked by a majority of the employers surveyed 
as being in most critically short supply were computer 
systems analyst, electrical and electronics technician, 
computer programmer, professional nurse, and machiniat. 

At the regional meetings, Task Force members identified a 
large number of new and rapidly expanding job 
opportunities for Tennesseans over the next decade. These 
job opportunities will require a variety of new and 
improved skills in science, language and computer 
literacy. Examples of these job opportunities and skills 
are presented in Tables A and B at the conclusion of my 
prepared testimony. 

Employers noted that many technical and craft occupations 
are being transformed in terns of skill content. For 
example, many jobs in assembly lines now required some 
machine maintenance ability; maintenance occupations now 
demand familiarity with electrical and computer logic and 
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prograuing systeas. Eaployers expressed their belief 
that in Bsny professional/technical, aanagerial, craft, 
and service occupations, a couitaent to continuous 
training is necessary to develop and to aaintain the 

productivity of individual employees. 

Tennessee eaployers, whether referring to production 
workers or to Managers or technicians, emphasized the 
isportance of a good basic education. A high level of 
proficiency in language and coaputat ional ski 1 Is is 
believed to enhance both employee productivity and 
flexibility. Employers listed the primary requisite 
knowledge and skills for jobs in the next decade as: 

t computer logic 

t basic reading, writing ana quantitative skills 

* scier'?e 

t business and economics. 

In addition, emplQyers listed a lack of basic 
interpersonal skills as a chief reason for employees 
failing to give up a company's career liidder. Other 
indicators suggest that many adult workers also are 
hindered by an inadequate mastery of baaic skilla in 
reading, writing and computation^ Without the basic 
educational underpinnings, changes in the occupational and 
industrial structure of Tennessee will be hampered b/ an 
inadequate supply of trained and trainable workers. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



The following recommendations were derived from the aiscussions, 
interviews, data, cosmentary and analysis of findings. The Task 
Force recomsended that: 

1. The state develop a Tennessee education and training 
polxcy through legislation and/or executive order which 
formally demonstrates th? state's commitment to developing 
a higher quality labor force. 

2. The state define current or desired regional and/or 
statewide strategies for stimulating business expansion 
and attracting new industries. Where no such strategies 
exist, request st&te and local bodies (such as the State 
Department of Economic Development, local development 
boards, etc. ) to generate them. 

3. The administration and control of Tennessee vocational and 
technical education below the baccalaureate level be 
organized so that: 

a. duplication of 8e*~vice8 is eliminated, 
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b. training systeas are aore responsive to new and 
changini occupational requirements, and 

c. business and educational representatives interact 
cloaely in asaessing training needs and designing and 
executing programs to aeet then. 

Such reorganization could take the form of consolidation of the 
current agencies, boards, departments and coMissions into one 
authority over iU vocational and technical education. In the 
opinion of the Task Force neabers, the State Board of Regents 
would be the aost effective vehicle for acconpl ishing this 
objective; it would be responsible for all area vocational 
schools and technical institutes as well as for the coMunity 
colleges . 

4. A statewide Business and Industry Advisory Board be 
formed, conposed of influential business leaders appointed 
by the Governor. This board would: 

a. consist of at least i2 members representing the three 
grand divisions of the state; 

b. be charged with responsibility for reviewing and 
recommending new and revised vocational and technical 
training programs, promoting interaction between the 
business and educational communities, and ensuring 
short and long term responsiveness to employers' 
training needa; and 

c. serve as a resource to tbe State Board of Regents in 
matters of curriculum development, educational 
priorities, facilities and equipment needs. 

5. The state J^elop a statewide education and training 
program which; 

a. has an ongoing mechanism to identify changes in projected 
labor needs as well as in skill dispiacementa ; 

b. has specific identifiable curricula to teach basics in 
reading, writing, computational skills, computer literacy, 
and work values and work habits and cirtifies that 
graduates of the system possess the basic skills which are 
required for entry-level jobs; 
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provides inc«ntives (••g** dife«r«nti«l p«y 
sc«l«s) to attract high-quality tsachsrs in 
occupations which ars in high desand in industry, 
such as scisncs, nathsMtics, business « coaputer and 
enginsering rslatsd disciplines; 

d* provides incentives and pechanisas to facilitate 

industry /teacher internships and exchange programs 
for the purpose of teacher development and 

upgrading; 

e* develops long term industry/education cooperative 

training and retraining to update special skills in 
technical and craft occupations such as machinist 
and tool and die worker; 

f* utilizes the current State Industrial Training 

Service to coordinate and develop formal linkages 
between employers and schools to assure coordination 
in areas of high employment potential and where 
special industry-specific training programs are 
needed. The Industrial Training Service should be 
closely associated with the Board of regents so that 
all occupational training in the state is properly 
coord ina ted. 

6. A special task force be formed to coordinate the design 
and delivery of computer-related instruction to all levels 
of the education and training system from elementary 
schools upward* 

7. A cooperative statewide industry /education pool of 
communication equipnwnt and services be developed. The 
objectives of such a pool would be to: 

a* complement and supplement the education and training 
system's ability to respond to short run, 
induu try-specific training reauirements and 

b* support existing businesses and attract emerging 
industries which have high requirements for 
information transmission and information management. 

6. The officials responsible for implementing the above 

recommendations recognize that most of the changes will 
require continuity and a long-range commitment 
transcending the term of any one administration. It is 
therefore essential that the recoqnendations be integrated 
into a cohesive plan that will achieve the mission of 
expanding job opportunities, developing job skills and 
increasing per capita income and economic well-being for 
all Tennesseans. 

As a result of this Task Force report and other inputs the 
Alexander Administration developed a theme line that would 
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ultlaately lead to the passage of the "Better Schools Program." 
A program recognized across the country as innovative, creative, 
and in stap with where our nations industrial leaders felt U. S. 
Education should be headed, it is safe to say that General 
Motors would not have selected Tennessee for their much heralded 
Saturn Plant without the promise of a state educational program 
designed to prepare Tennesseans for the jobs of the future. 

From Mountain City to Memphis Governor Alexander stated that 
this new Better Schools Program" would center on three (3) 
major issues ... Basic Skills first... Computer Skills... and 
new job skills for all Tennesseans. 

Recommendations one (1) and two (2) in the Task Force report 
were carried out through the development of the "B-^tter Schools 
Program. Recommendation number three (3) was implemented 
through the consolidation of the area vocational schools, 
technical institutes, and ccmmunity colleges under the control 
of the sute Board of Regents, while some duplication of 
services still exists this consolidation has greatly enhanced 
the delivery of training. Components of recommendations four 
(4) and five (5) have been put in place via the Better Schools 
Program eg. Basic Skills First, a program designed to insure 
that once a child reaches the eighth grade he/she has at a 
minimum eight grade skills. The Career Ladder Program, The 
Science Alliance, Chairs of Excellence at our Universities are 
also important examples of how recommendation five ('3 was 
implemented. 

State-wide computer education programs with local computer 
instruction councils was the result of recomaendation number six 



With regard to recommendation number seven (7), I am of the 
opinion that we may not have developed the kinds of equipment 
pools for instructional pjrposes that the Task Force 
envisioned. Some progress however is being made along those 
1 ines. 

The Task Force reference to a long range commitment to education 
transcending any one state administration in reconaaendation 
number eight (8), its final recommendation, seems to be within 
our grasp. The states new Governor, Ned HcWherter served as 
speaker of the State House of Representatives throughout 
Governor Alexander's administration. He, ••he then Speaker, was 
instrumental in seeing that the Better Schools Legislation 
passed. Governor HcWherter has sail on in«ay occasions that he 
Intends to see that education remains our state's number one 
priority, i believe he means it. If the basic elements of this 
Innovative program stay in place, and are enhanced by the 
HcWherter Administration, Tennesseans of all ages and fro all 
areas of the state, rural to urban, will be able to read, write, 
♦ compute and communicate in a world wide marketplace for the lobs 

of the future. 
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TABLE A 



HESfl OR RAPIDLY EXPANDING JOB 
OPPOBTUNITIES IDENTIFIED IN REGIONAL JOB SKILLS 
TASK FORCE MEETINGS 
JULY 1982 ' 



1* Inttrumtntatlon control ttehnleians 
2* Computtr OMinttnanet ttehnleUns 

3* Computtr proffrtnnMrs and mtehlnt control specialists 
4* Conputar operator 

5* Office comnunication control equipment sales and 

service workers 
6* Quality control enfineers with expanded 

statistical skills 
7* CAD/CAM computer aufinented design/technicians 
I* Multi^skilled craftsmen and machinists with computer 

skills and broad machine knowledfe 
f« Computer aided desifners and draftsmen 
10* Electronic technicians and maintenance workers 
11 • Tool and die makers 

12* Machine repair technicians for hifh technology equipment 
13* liealtb eare and related medical service occupations at all 

levels includinc RN*s, LPN's, lab technicians 
14* Biolocical research technicians for biofenetic 

research/encineerinc Jobs 
15* Food serviee workers and manafers 

16* Service industry Jobs in insurance, bankinf* and finance 
17* Recreation industry workers 
II* Child care professionals 

19* Teachers of math, sciencet business statistics* 
eeonomicst computer acienee, and technical skills 

20* Talecornnunications/informat ion workers with computer skills 

31* Business aAnini strators and foremen with knowledge of 
manafaroent information systems and data processing 

32* Engineers and enfineeri, % technicians of all types 

33* Skilled computer trades of all types 

34* Systems analysts with both computer and business skills 
35* W6rd processing machine operators 
36* Managers with computer skills 



SOURCES Job Skills Task Force Regional Meetings held in 
Knoxville, Nashville, and Memphis, Tennessee, July, 1982. 

NOTE: Not listed in order of importance nor ranked by speed 
of ocoupational expansion. 





TABLE B 



EXAMPLES OF NEW JOB 8iC:r.LS WHICH 
WILL BE REQUIRED IN TENNESSEE 
BY 1990 



!• Enfinssrlnf, slsetronic, automAtion speeiaUsts, mechanical 

tsciinical tralnlnf 
!• Conputsr profranr.iara , technicians, systems analysts, mo-hlne 

control specialists 
3« Computer literacy end computer lo^ic trelnin^ 
4« Dita processing typing skills and terminel manipulation 

skills 

5. Computer assisted design and drafting training 
6« Improved oral and written comnunication skills 
?• Improved reading comprehension 

8« Improved me th, quentitative end science skills, end problem 
solving skills 

Intarpersonel skills such as listening, critiquing, meeting, 

and ffleneglng employees 
10. Business economics and decision meking knowledge 
U. Electronic skills 

12. Hifh quelity technically trelned educetors and educetors 

with business eiperience 
13« Technical training In heelth releted occupetlona 

14. Multl'Skllled craftsmen and mechanics 

15. Financial managers 

16. Transportation system knowledge 
17« Small business management skills 

lt« Beslc electronics keyed toward unders tend i ng mechenlcs of 

• utooieted equipment 
19. Electronic and computer melttenance 



SOUBCE: Jobs Skilly Tftsk Forse Regionel Meetings held In 
Knoiville, Nashville, enu Memphis, T^nnesiiee, July, 1982« 
HOTE: Not listed In order of Importance* 

"Meeting Future Job Skill Requirements in Tennessee", a Report 
to Governor Lamar Alexander by The Job Skills Task Force, is 
retained in committee files. 
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Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

In your statement, Dr. Gaventa, it would seem that your princi- 
pal is at oddc vath the Governor's task force on one, the future 
goals and two, what the current and future employers within Ten- 
nessee desire. The statement that, if the principal does not have 
the money, he should not be required to spend money on meeting 
basic skills — on the theory, I guess, that the children are only 
going to travel down to the local fast-food place of employment- 
does not speak very well in light of what the Governor's task force 
is recommending and thinks of the future of the State. 

Those two do not mesh very well with what is going on here. 

J>r. Gaventa. But it is from West Virginia, but I think the prin- 
ciple still holds. My point is that while the educational strategies, I 
tMnk, are very, very important, they do not offer a lot of promise 
for rural youth who cannot see any place that they are going to be 
able to use that education once they get it. 

I do not think that the educational strategies make a lot of sense 
by themselves without also being willing to deal fundamentally 
with the employment strategies for the youth in our most de- 
prised areas. We cannot do one without the other. 

So, what do I mean by emplo3rment strategies? Well, first, I think 
that it is important that we look at wajrs that these youth, particu- 
larly these rural youth can create their own industries at home, 
and that when we talk about education we not simply talk about 
skills for them to leave, but we talk about skills for them to stay 
and start something that is conmiunity based and that will be 
around for awhile. 

Currently, I do not feel like we have those kinds of govemmen' \ 
support structures to do that kind of educational assistance sui^ 
economic assistance to depressed areas. 

Chairman Miller. What would thut be? 

Dr. Gaventa. I can give one example of one community where a 
group of women are developing education for how to start a local 
cooperative, local worker-owned industry. For that really to go, it 
cannot go by itself. It has get to have State policies and Govern- 
ment policies that will say that kind of industrial development is 
also important, it is equally important to the kind of industrial de- 
velopment that recruits the smokestacks from the north, and we 
are going to give it some incentive structures, we are going to give 
it some concessions, we are going to give it some tax breaks, and 
we are going to try to help '\at along. 

I think that is one part ot it. I think another part of it is that it 
is important that we legislate policies which try to preserve com- 
munity and protect community against industrial abandonment. 
Traditionally, as you all know, in the south, we have given all 
kinds of concessions for industries to come from our north, to 
locate here, but we do not impose any kind of cost on them when 
thev decide to pick up and leave. 

what can we do to protect the communities who are seeing their 
employers simply pick up and leave, and in my home town just last 
week, the employer that had been there for fifty years without any 
notice whatsoever told its workers sorry, you are off, we are gone. 

Now, I think, therefore, we have to look at things like plant clos- 
ing legislation at the state level and the national level, as a way of 
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ffif 1^? our communities against this kind of abandonment, and 
if we are willing to take those kinds of stands to encourage new 

m^?^n ftli?wP:?*^l'°'°.'°"?j"^ industrial^ aSidoT 
ment, then I think education for that employment structure will 

Mi^l^T ^"f^- ^ ^ ^ then-Secretary of Labor in 

Sth^^JT^^A the northeast and from the auto indust^ 

S iifnff ^ r^ponse was that those people aVe 

just going to have to learn to pick up and move because^wth is 




D.,4. i_i , • — . — r O-*-™ mcj aits UIUVUIK oacK. 

But let me ask you this: is this viewed as a negative connotation 
f somebody savs that they want their children in the SJl with 
to acquire skills so that they can leave? I mean, do you coiSder 
I 9"e8«on whether, you know! TenS^ 
should be edu^tine studfents just for Tenn^ or should 

f^^^h^^^*^ ^ comfortable going 

anywhere m the country seeking employment 

i,nmo ^ ^ JI"^ because of poor economic conditions at 

home, but-by the same token, if a principal, fortnnateW not Si 

iT^if*^'^-^*,'?"^.^. ^ ^ at odds'^with what lE wlE 
said-but if a prmcmal decides that his sole responsibUity is to 

^?n^w t "'^i*" °f school he is r^ly shVi 

changing those children, because then we will never know what 

o^J^?K ^ "T^- ^^ '^/^"^ *° there hS to tea Httle 

?iU on^™'L^tT °^ educational opportunities for young people 
^^v. *° ^ available; to stay home yS an 

w£re ^^'^ ^'^^^ °' *^hoice toTo elS 

riiSlh* ?ntr^fu ^ ^ " principle, but I think as we have heard, 
"^'i^ "1 wfucational quality between many of our 

offf'^S^^ systems and other parts ol the country is so grLt that 

Sid vou ^r^f y°" educlSon here 

^J/tKo^ ^° anywhere in the country and compete, I think, is to 
offer them an essentially false promise. 

Npw^ I tWnk ideally it would work. Now, it is a very important 
distinction here for Appalachia. Historicaliy, we hIv7Kthe 

m^^o^'i:ll^I^'^S^'^^'^^ ««>""d- When the 

mines cl(»ed in the 19506, over a mUlion people left our region and 

woJkere. the^ustri^ 

tho qk' 5^ a"®"* ^ called "After the Factories or 

the Shadows Across the Sun Belt" points out, this time th^ is 

^""'.t^^ *° 80, except m^yte to*™l S of 
W^^I fK "^i^**® "® the areas that are girowing, and if that 
happens, the report warns, and I think is true, we sunplv add to 

Sld?haiS^ southr™ Sfefare ^ 

^^^'^ solve problems of rural poverty 

hy saying the answer is move to the cfties. I do not thiiSt that 
solves the urban problems or the rural problems 

AiZ^^^f^"^^- ^ ^"88est that compromise here in your 
discussion of how you connect rural populations to job opportuni- 
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ties? Is that realistic? Can you slate limited resources to build the 
kind of infra-structure that will be necessary to do that in terms of 
transportation and so forth? 

Dr. Bartik. In rural areas, you may not in urban areas. 

Chairman Miller. We are talking about connecting some of the 
rural areas to the job opportunities which, it seems to me, is some- 
where between staying at home or moving to Nashville. 

Dr. Bartik. I think very realistically many rural areas are not 
going to have a tremendous expansion of employment opportuni- 
ties. There are some fundamental economic trends that are nurting 
the economic base there. 

Unless the Federal Government tomorrow is going to give Ten- 
nessee $20 billion to subsidize jobs in those areas, you are not going 
to see many of those rural areas be able to develop the kind of eco- 
nomic base we would like to see. So, what do you do? 

I think you have to be more selective. On the one hand, you have 
it) recognize that some people are going to have to migrate. Second- 
ly, you are going to have to recognize that there are some smaller 
cities and towns that do have potential growth possibilities. 

There are a lot of people in the United States who like living in 
small towns or small cities. We have to avoid extreme pessimism or 
optimism: that on the one hand, all rural areas are goinjg to fall off 
the map or, on the other hand, that we are somehow going to build 
them up and prevent any decline. I would take an intermediate po- 
sition that you can selectively build up some particular towns and 
small cities to some extent, possibly with some tax breaks. I think 
that trying to train people to start their own business is helpful in 
some cases. Entrepreneurial training, and trying to provide some 
financing for new business are other options. But these develop- 
ment programs are not Roing to totally solve the problems. 

We cannot totally solve the problems of people in rural areas by 
focusing on places, rural places. We need to also talk about giving 
rural residents opportunities to move to where the jobs are. 

So, I would call for a mixed strategy. 

Chairman Miller. Ms. Weeks, again, if you go back to what Mr. 
Carter talked about in terms of what is viewed as the program for 
the future, your testimony really plays out a very progressive ap- 
proach to what you are going to be doing with young children in 
the State with respect to education of these children. 

Are these children going to be different under this approach 
than the current children we will now be seeing represented in the 
educational statistics in terms of dropout rate and achievement? 

Ms. Weeks. We hope so. We know that children begin dropping 
out of school probably in the middle school years, and what we 
would really like to do is to make sure that children develop the 
skills and the self-confidence all the way through the educational 
process so that they do not become disinterested in school. 

The major cause for dropping out is lack of academic success, 
which causes lack of self-confidence and if we could keep students 
interested in school and keep them doing well, the hope is that 
they will then stay in school and that they will graduate and 
become more productive citizens. That is the hope, and, of course, 
you rightly pointed out that we may not see the results of this for 
some time before all the children move throughout the system. 
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of^«t?I^-^^*^f ^-"^f ^^'J'fi" ?^*"^y grades and then a kind 
of flattenine out in the middle grades and the high school We 

tfe^l"^.**? ^^^'^ ^^'^ ^^^^ levels- neSto do morl 
than we are doing now. 

i«SL^3^^?*''^' There always been that notion that the 
lS?go hitS fhlt. ' "^""^ ^ 

Within the program you have outlined, can I eo back to what him 

^IX^v^ °" thequestio^of res^u^Ss t£S 

are available. You are startmg to see gome progress, you are seeing 
some flattenmg out. But you really do not LZ th^ requite oTtwf 
unUl you move a group of children all the way through the system 
We went through this in California where we have now sl^Slur 
u?J^J^ PJS**^® *®8t scores and, at the same time, the Governor 

success. I do not know what that means to the people who are still 



»Jn.,?^V I - economic resources being availabJa to con- 

tmue that kind of strategy? Do we see cutbacks more and more in 
^J^^'t^ level the . states obviously having to shoulder aTin 
f "fu°^ J^'L*" even, if you will, forget running 
ahead? Are there prospects that we can do that over a dSe or 
throughout the future of the state? 

«t^p ^u"S ^®*i"if- 'i!^'^ ^ We are seeing progress 

fL? f ^^^^ ^^I'ool levels. I submitted to your as- 

nrn^^ ""T"^ ^^'^^-^ ^® •'"^P*"^ the legislature On our 
«nH^;^^ r g?'"^' at the middle school level 

wi™ ^'fi' "^'^T^ lever They are not as dramatic, however, as 
they were at the early school level. 

What we are really attempting to do is build a new 

time^^ MiLLEK. This is your testimony: "Get it right the first 



Ms. Weeks. If I were to pinpoint one area about which I am oar- 

^^"'■e of the teaching profession. As I 
?^ remarks, what we really need tJ do is to develop 
SZL^S SL^!S^^'!> profession. I think that 

to finance their education is one thing that is doable. 

YOU know, you cannot run schools from Washington, but vou 
could provide the assistance for good people to becomf teachSrs.Tt 
the same time, at the state level, what we need to do is improve 

we'sSy^ste ^"'^ ''"p™^^ 

Chairman Miller. Is the state willing to do that? 

Ms. Weeks The Stete Board of Education has already teken a 

Sn,?t^o^.'*^'* °" the new Governor Ss made a 

commitment, so we are hopeful. a 

Mr^'^?„^J*T"^n I'ave any comments? 

mJlL ^ "T?" ^th that. I think the stete is very com- 

^ K .continuation of the funding that is required to devS- 

foCLe ;?k?ng1or*'°"'^ ^'"P^^y'" 

wi^hin*^hL wL*^^*.^** happened, too, is that local communities 
within the larger stete system are doing things on their own to 
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contribute— increase their local share of monies to the educational 
system that is teaching their children. 

So, there is a combination of a much higher interest level in the 
local community, coupled with an umbrella approach oy the state 
that says our mission is to improve the quality of the kinds of 
people that come out of our institutions, and I think we are going 
to make it, but again as the task force noted, it is going to require 
some time and some commitment and it is going to have to tran- 
scend changes in administration. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Mr. Coats. Thank you, Mr. Miller. 

First, I would like to thank the witnesses for testifying. They 
were informative, and we appreciate the information you have pro- 
vided. 

I would like to pursue the high schcr^ dropout question. I think 
that we have learned from the statistics, that if there is a way to 
escape the poverty trap it is to get a high school degree. However, 
that message is not being transmitted down to our young people. 
They must not believe it or it must not be part of their environment 
because we see these astounding dropout rates. It is peolicularly 
astounding in the Appalachian areas where you ask kids why they 
drop out and a lot times you get answers like, "because I could not 
wait," "I did not want to wait, "I wanted my truck now," ''I want^ 
my stereo now," "the job out at the plant is paving $6.75 an hour," 
and, "hey, I can make 200 bucks a week," but that ir not a p "^pect 
in a lot of areas, particularly Appalachia. 

Another reason, is people who once did not have a high school 
degree could enter the military. But now the Armed Services are 
saying they are not going to take people unless they have a high 
school degree. 

So, there is really no where to go when you drop out, and, yet, 
we know that one of the routes out of poverty is a high school 
degree. Why this 'Tontinued high incidence of high school dropouts? 
Where are we failing and why is that message not getting through? 
Does anybody want to further comment on that? I know we have 
already talked about it, but these statistics that you gave us here 
are pretty disconcerting. 

Mr. Carter. I think one of the things that is at the root of all of 
this is what happens in the individual family, what kind of support 
are th' 3e youn^ people getting at home in terms encouragement 
to complete a high school education, consider junior college or tech- 
nical institute or something like that. 

I think what happens is the individual home contributes a lot to 
the dropout rate and also by most state laws, young people are al- 
lowed to make that decision on their own at age 16 or 17. I do not 
know too many 16-year-olds that have the capability of deciding at 
that point in their life whether they ought to be in high school or 
not. 

Mr. Coats. Is it a cultural tv * g, too? I guess that is what vou 
are saying. Does that not push i Dtivation within the family, when 
you have a cultural upbringing that stresses the value of educa- 
tion? 
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Mr. Carter. I am sure it is a factor. 
^j^JU^^Gaventa. Briefly, and then I will give my colleague a 

I do not think we can say the droiM)ut problem particularly in 
Appalachia is simply a cultural or family upbringing problem. I 
Munk^that is in danger of simply being another way of blaming the 

I hate to say it but given the opportunities that we are offering 
nationally, tl ^.t we are offering these young people, dropping out 
may be the ^lost rational choice they have. 

Mr. Co/ .9. Why? Where aro they going to go? 

scJSol^^'Stion?^''"' ^° ^ ^ ^^'^ 

1 Coats. I know that is not a pleasant answer here, but at 
least thev can read and write and perform basic math and that has 

* ^® * .u"t? ^^^^ *° improve their situation which has 

to affect the United States as a whole. 

Dr. Gaventa. And then we have to ask 

Mr. Coats. That may be an answer 

Dr. GAvmiTA. And then we have to ask what happens when they 
go. Most of the people that ! know who only have a high school 
education, who have left in search of jobs, are now coming back be- 
cauae they are really not finding them other places. 

Mr. CoAxaWell, what happens if they go without high school 

i^V^* chance of finding work. 

Ur. Gavknta. Given what they can see on the horizon, I mean, 
you mentioned the example of well, it is easier to drop out and get 
a good-paying job m a plant nearby. They never needed a high 
school education for those jobs, and that is why they did that. 

Mr. Coats. Well, now they do. Mr. Carter attached to his testi- 
mony Table A, rapidly expanding job opportunities for the region, 
and I went down through each one of these and I was just over- 
whelmed. Out of the 26 listed, I think I found 22 or 23 that had to 
work computers. Even if you are a machine tool maker, you make 
machine tools by computer now. Even if ycu are a draftsman, you 
make designs by computer. If you are a lab technician, you have to 
learn how to read computer printouts for blood samples and so 
lortn and so on. 

With very few exceptions, new skills are required. 

Dr. Gaventa. Mr. Coats, in most of the rural high schools that I 
know in central Appalachia, they do not have computers in 2m. 
ihese studems are not going to get the computer training that will 
make them compete untU we are willing to offer that kind of qual- 
ity education. Only then can we say that this gives you equal op- 
portunity to compete on the world market, but if we do not have 
equal education, I do not think we can say the answer is equal op- 
portunity to compete on the world market. 'Vou have got your hand 

Mr. Coats. Dr. Forbes, I thirk you v ^ntpd to say something. 

Dr. Forbes. If we take a look at those districts which have dra- 
matically reduced their dropout rate, I think that is one place to 
look for maybe the answer. You have to be careful because some 
statistician-types get very creative with the numbers and can show 
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dramatic decreases in dropout rates by the way they classify drop- 
outs. 

But given we have some good data and we take a look at those 
districts, there is very definitely a link between education success 
and the educational system starting with kindergarten or when- 
ever they entered all the way through, and if you start building a 
record of lack of success, those become the at-risk students and 
those are the ones which dropout. 

So, if we institute staff development programs and scliool sys- 
tems which says to the teacher, are your expectations for those stu- 
dents that you perceive to be the Ic'er performers, what are your 
expectations and how does that make you deal differently with 
those students, and once you start to get that message across, so 
that teachers start dealing in an equitable type of way with both 
those students that they would perceive to be their lower perform- 
ers or lower achievers and their higher achievers, then some dra- 
matic things stcut happening. 

In your State of Indiana, the Decatur school system, which is one 
of the suburban school districts around Indianapolis, done a tre- 
mendous job with staff development which kind of turned around a 
number of things in which the teachers now view all students, like 
95 percent of them, will be able to achieve, and that the teacher 
has to make sure that they give all the students an opportunity to 
achieve. 

So, it becomes almost kind of an indoctrination-type program. So, 
that is one piece of it. Another piece is to make sure that there are 
opportunities to be able tc use those skills maybe while they are 
still in school. So, in Georgia, I guess is the best example of where 
the entrepreneurial-type of programs have been put m place. So, 
there are school-based enterprise programs ^here the students are 
running a sheep farm, they are raising hogs, they are running 
child development centers, they are running cop3ring and printing- 
type of operations, they are into the tourist business. There is just 
a list of things where people within the educational community 
and the business community have provided young people with an 
opportunity to be able to start their own businesses and to be able 
to achieve in doing these types of things, and, so, therefore, it be- 
comes a motivational-type factor to keep the young people in 
school. 

Mr. Coats. Just one last comment. Dr. Gaventa, you advocated 
the plant closing legislation and restrictions against abandonment 
and so forth. If that legislation had been in place in the sixties and 
seventies, Tennessee would not be anywhere near where it is today. 
Today, half of the Indiana jobs came down here to Tennessee 
during that time because of lower wage rates and a lower cost of 
living. You know, what goes around comes around. 

We have lost an awful lot of jobs in the Midwest, the industrial 
belt, to your Statp, the States in this region. If we left that legisla- 
tion in place, they would not have been there. 

Dr. Gaventa. I am sorry you lost those jobs. The south has been 
on the receiving end of those jobs, but it also— the State of North 
Carolina, for instance, has led the Nation In plant closings. So, 
when they come here, they do not necessarily stay and they come 
for awhile and they pick up and move on and that is what we are 
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seeing now, and I think as a result, your communities and ours are 
ootn losers. 

Mr. Carter. One other point about plant closing legislation. It 
makes me a little nervous when we start dictating to business 
people m this Nation whether they can stay in one place or be free 
to move where they can get their raw materials cheaper and to be 
able to competitively market their product and produce it at a 
price that is going to contribute significantly to the cost of US. 
goods which IS gomg to further put us out of the world market- 
place. 

So, I am not too happy about the plant closing legislation. 

Mr. Ck)AT8. I think that is the very reality that we have to deal 
with these days. You know, things that hurt our economy intema- 
Sllni^fu 1°^ versus Tennessee, it is Tennessee 

versus the United States and the United States versus the rest of 
the worid. We have got to make our producte competitive. If we 
cannot make our products competitive, we are all losers. We have 
to take that mto consideration. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Anthony. 

Mr. Anthony. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carter, is there a possibUity of some middle ground, though? 
As I underetood what Mr. Gaventa said, is that a plant has been 
there for 50 years and it, in fact, up and left immediately with no 
notice, he did not say make the plants stay there. He just said that 
there appears to be maybe out of a mainly common courtesy of al- 
lowing th<»e famUies an opportunity to withstand the shock, to be 
prepare, if they are going to lose the job that they have had for a 
long tune. The p ant has been there for 50 years. I daresay that 
there have probably been fathers and sons and grandsons maybe 
that have worked there. 

Do you think there may be some middle ground here where fac- 
tory managers and owners would be willing to take some type of 
legislation that would say that they should give some notice, some 
reasonable advance notice? 

Mr. Cakt'.i. There are some classic examples already in place of 
the system working without the legislation. Again, I am a little 
leery of legislation that mandates those kinds of things to U.S. cor- 
porations. There is a classic example in Tennessee, the Alcoa Alu- 
minum plant in Alcoa, TN, which has bee.^ there on the order of 40 
or 45 years. 

They have had, because of the worldwide competition for alumi- 
num, to look at fully refurbishing and redoing their facilities to the 
tune of about $250 million to maintain their competitive edge in 
the aluminum market. 

Because this modernization is going to displace or eliminate some 
450 jobs, (2 years from now) they are already in a program to edu- 
*^?£.fif? ^^il"®"* employees, the ones that are most likely to be 
allected by this modernization, on ways to go after new jobs, ways 
to improve their job skills. There is a council in the region looking 
at these employees and their basic skills and helping to locate 
tftem in industries that are expanding in our region of the State 
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So, I submit that U.S. \.dustry is looking at the issue and is de- 
signing programs of the type that I have described that can be put 
in place without mandating that kind of legislation. 

Mr. Anthony. I could not agree more with you. We have got 
Reynolds Metals located 'n my congressional district and they are 
in the process of shutting th it plant. They are in the process of 
doing the same thing because they knew it was a matter of time. 
However, last week, I went into a plant that is only 4 years old. It 
is a profitable plant as of today based on the plant manager's state- 
ment to me, and at the time I was in the plant, it was in the proc- 
ess of being swept broom-clean because the company had literally 
said overnight we are shutting it down. 

Now, here are 400 workers that are out of a job that do not have 
two years of replacement training. They are suddenly scrambling 
around trying to find a new tenant for a very, very large industrial 
complex, and as you know, being the executive officer of the cham- 
ber, the larger the building, the fewer the clients that will come in. 

So, I just wonder whether or not maybe there is some middle 
ground here in terms of taking care of those circumstances where 
the notices are given on Monday morning after the workers have 
gone home on Friday and had a nice weekend and they are ready 
to do another hard day's productive work, if they are given their 
slip to go back home because the plant is shutting down. Maybe I 
think that is— would you like to clarify the statement for the 
record, Mr. Gaventa? I do not want to testify for you, but that is 
the way I interpret the comment. 

Mr. Gaventa. No. I think the question of advance notice, giving 
people opportunity to get some new job skills, are really at the 
heart of the matter. 

I think it is also a question that is not simply a one-way street. I 
agree we should not necessarily legislate corporations and tell 
them what to do, but on the other hand, we have offered them as a 
State an awful lot oi benefits to come, and I think, therefore, they 
have some responsibilities when they pick up and leave to the 
state. I do not think that is overly— being overly difficult. 

The question — I applaud the Alcoa program, and the one that 
you described, but I ask the question, what happjens when the pro- 
grams are not in place and what happens particularly when you 
have all the retraining programs in the world but there is simply 
no new jobs for which to retrain these people. I think that is the 
heart of what we are after. 

I mentioned to you earlier that I have interviewed 175 women 
workers who worked fur 15 years in one textile mill in the same 
area that you are talking about. They actually— most of them actu- 
ally received money through the Trade Adjustment Act, so they 
could get training. So far, only eight of them have found any suffi- 
cient training program because the training programs are linked to 
training for existing jobs and on the whole, I think, we are not 
finding adequate training nor adequate jobs for these low skill tex- 
tile workers, women, minorities, that traditionally have been the 
workers in our rural communities. 

So, what are we going to do with them and, more importantly, 
what are we going to do with their children? 
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Mr. Anthony. Dr. Bartik, you said something that intrigued me, 
and I was just curious if you could expand on it a little bit. You 
said that m rural areas and you described Tennessee and you could 
have taken your testimony and struck the word Tennessee and put 
Arkansas in it. I represent a little community that is drying up, 
there are no jobs and it is because of the raw commodities in the 
present market worldwide lat they are being forced to go other 
places, but how would you ^o about providing a growth center? I 
take It It would take 10 or 12 counties and, say, some place within 
that area would be the place that you would try to target industri- 
»i growth and let other people commute into that area? 

Dr Bartik. That is basically what I was su^esting. I think you 
would have to have a multicounty planning process. I do not know 
It Arkansas has this problem, but in Tennessee, we have 95 coun- 
ties and 

Mr. Anthony. We have 75. 

Dr. Bartik. Well, 

Mr. Anthony. And I represent 23. 

^. Bartik [continuing]. I mean, there is sometimes a problem 
with the counties workmg together. The counties do not correspond 
to any logical economic unit, but are based on a day's travel when 
the horse wm a means of transportation. Now, it is not true that 
county boundaries make sense any more. Thev do not correspond 
to labor market areas or economic areas or anything that is logical. 

You need to somehow get n.ulticounty districts together and 
decide that in this multicounty area, this to\/n, has the potential 
and encourage the growth of jobs in that town, you could call them 
enterprise zones if you think that is a politically attractive title, or 
you can c^ it other things, but you need to provide some incen- 
tives tor jobs there. You can provide some infrastmcturc. You can 
see it you can work with entrepreneurial training which is a very 
promismg idea. A number of stavjs and local governments around 
the country are exploring that. You can see if you can get financ- 
mg for new businesses there. 

To be honest, I think when you talk about developing growth 
poles, we are talkmg about an experimental type of program. I 
could not clmm that this will work in all cases, but it seems to me 
that we need to try. It is more feasible than developing jobs in 
every county, in every rural county, it seems to me. 

Mr. Anthony. I am very intrigued by the process. As a member 
ot Congress that wanted to work with the industrial base, I am 
iindmg that sometunes you have two competing towns within a 
concessional district that wants the same plant. 

Dt. Bartik. That does not make any sense. 

Mr. Anthony. As long as it is in my district, I can brag about it, 
but the mayor and the county judge a.id the school district wants it 
in their district so that they can put it on the rolls of the assesssd 
value for that particular area, and, so, I think you have touched b 
real nerve with what you have done aid challenged us at least to 
thmk about it because when you talk about the divic- .^ south and 
the rural and the urban, I can teil you that it is occui.ing in the 
state of Arkansas and I have got to believe that it is occurring all 
over the south. 
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Without question, we have got to do something about it. I would 
like at least to make you aware of an event that occurred yester- 
day in Washington, DC, with Speaker Jim Wright. He called to- 
gether members who represent rural agricultural States, Oklaho- 
ma, Arkansas, Texas, Kansas, Missouri, Tennessee, Minnesota, 
were all represented at that meeting. 

There came a consensus out of that meeting that every single 
one of those States were hurting lust like you described in Tennes- 
see in the division being created between the urban and the rural. 
Out of that task force came a commitment that we would try to 
put together a legislative package basicadly aimed at the farm com- 
munity and we would try to put it together within the next 30 
days, and hopefully we could present it to the proper committee 
and bring it to the House. 

I just want vou to know the message that you have delivered this 
evening is and has been offered at Washington, DC, but I also want 
to show you some of the contradictions that we are being forced to 
wrestle with. 

Ms. Weeks just got through testif3dng about the need for more 
Federal help. You just said part of the problem was the interna- 
tior 1 trade deficit and the domestic deficit. Last night about 1:30, 
one of the votes that we were required to cast was the 21 pjercent 
across-the-boanl cut on a $9 billion supplemental appropriation for 
fiscal year 1986, and part of the money that was contained in there 
would have been for education. 

So, all of a sudden, here is a real live choice. We can either take 
your position and vote to do something about the budget deficit or 
we can take Ms. Weeks' position and vote to bust the budget, spend 
the budget, and improve the situation. 

So, last night, while the audience was sleeping, the three of us 
had to put our voting card in the machine and literally take the 
position, and I think that what kind of scares the three of us, we 
talked about it getting off the airplane, is that we think that por- 
tends what the rest of the session is going to be about in terms of 
what the priorities are going to be in the Congress. 

i make that statement to you to let you know that if you are 
very serious this year about having the Federal Government be in- 
volved in giving you more, you had better get to Washington, DC, 
and do some heawy lobbying because we are goinp to be forced to 
make some very difficult choices. 

I would like to know a little bit more specifically in Tennessee 
because I have had a big running battle with the industrial devel- 
opment agency in the state of Arkansas about targeting. In the Ta^ 
Code, we do provide tax-free bonds for industrial development, and 
I am just curious as to the industrial development commission in 
the state of Tennessee, do they target where those bonds could be 
used or are they disallowed to go wherever the applications come 
forward. 

What I am finding in Arkansas is that we do not target. So, 
when T tind it in the nigh-growth areas that gets a ^^ederal flat sub- 
sidized bond, then the poor areas get nothing, the rich get richer 
and t'le poor get poorer, and, so, I really have been harping on this 
targeting an area, which is basically what you are saying, and I am 
thoroughly intrigued by that comment. 
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Maybe Mr. Carter could answer. Is there any targeting that goes 
on with that or assistance that comes in terms of a level of appro- 
priated money and/or subsidized for the tax-free bonds? 

Dr. Bartik. There is some targeting in different ways. With in- 
dustrial development bonds, I believe the current situation in Ten- 
nessee IS that in allocating where industrial development bonds go, 
we focus on export industries. I do not believe there is any geo- 
paphic targeting in the industrial development bonds allocation I 
beheve the targeting is based on whether the industry is going to 
export to other states. The rationale is that if it is just going to 
produ(» products for Tennessee, then you are really not creating 
new jobs, you are substituting a subsidized job for an unsubsidized 
job. 

In other areafi. though, there is some geographic targeting, for 
example, in the community development block grant program. The 
small cities part of that program is run by the state, and they use 
it for various small cities aroimd the state. Tennessee has switched 
the smdl cities program from being mdinly a housing program 
when HUD ran it, to being more of an industrial development and 
economic development loan program. Loans under this program 
are targeted at areas with high unemployment. 

You have a much better chance of getting a loan if your area has 
nigh unemployment. When a town applies for a loan to help a 
plant move to that town, your application is scored higher if you 
have high unemployment. 

Also, there are a couple of new programs that have some geo- 
graphic targeting in them. There is this new seed capital program 
that Governor McWherter sponsored when he was speaker of the 
house. They are still working out some of the guidelines as to ex- 
actly how that program will work, but it would involve geographic 
targeting. They are trying to figure out how to target. Like every- 
one else, Tennessee officals have trouble figuring out how to target 
resources. There are also some other programs that are targeted as 
well. 

But it has traditionally been the state's position to just try to at- 
tract jobs everywhere. But there has been, I think, some movement 
jx)ward more geographic targeting. I think Governor McWherter is 
interested in targeting. 

Mr. Carter. Your point about the rich getting richer is exactly 
how it used to be in Tennessee. A lot of action *ook place in Nash- 
ville and Chattanooga and Mempliis, most of it in middle Tennes- 
see, however, and they tended to get most of the industrial develop- 
ment bond issues which are controlled by the state department of 
economic and community development, which is similar to AIDC in 
your State, Congressman Anthony. 

Now, the process is much more detailed and there is a system 
that has been developed by the state ECD in Tennessee where you 
can— if you have got f\ project or potential for a project, submit the 
characteristic of that project to the state department of economic 
and community development and then bonds are allocated based 
on a review of the projects. Some of the characteristics that Dr. 
Bartik talked about are a part of the evaluation process. The de- 
partment allocates bonds based on that system. 
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So, it is not— what it ought to be yet, but it is much more im- 
proved over what it once was. 

Mr. Anthony. One final quetaon, Mr. Chairman. 

Two or three of the witnesses touched on this, but this is some- 
thing that has been bothering me in looking at the long run. The 
demographics show that the babv busters are coming. The baby 
boom is over with. If we have a huge dropout, if we have the big 
Illiterate pool of youngsters, what happens to our industrial base 
and what happens to the youth of the future when there are fewer 
workers, more competition for the workers, and yet we have this 
unresolved problem/ Are we marching down a pretty sad course for 
them? 

Dr. Bartik. I think we are moving potentially towards a real 
shortage of job skills in this country. I think that some New Eng- 
land states already face this problem, such as Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. They have problems in getting skilled workers. 

Now, in Tennessee, we have this problem as well, and I think in 
the future, with the baby bust, that you are right, that there is 
going to be a tremendous shortage of dilTerent types of skilled 
worters, and that is going to be a problem for the U.S. economy. I 
think one of the reasons people look at why Japan is doing so well 
is that they have very, very highly skilled workers, and although 
workers in Tennessee are very productive if they are trained, there 
is only so much you can do just with a willingness to work hard. 
You have to train workers as well. 

Ms. Weeks. I would like to add to this discussion. We are experi- 
encing a baby boomlet right now. We are beginning to see an up- 
swing in enrollment in the lower elementary grades and that will 
continue on through the grade progression. 

This only underscores the point that it is absolutely essential 
that we treat these children as if they are the resources of the 
nation. This boomlet is increasingly poor. It is increasingly minori- 
ty. It is increasingly comprised of the children of people who do not 
have a lot of clout in the political process. Somehow we need to 
come to grips with the fact that this is the nation's future, and an 
investment in these children is what we desperately need. 

Mr. Anthony. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you very much. I want to thank all of 
the members of the panel for their testimony. I just have one ques- 
tion. 

In your testimony. Dr. Forbes, I note you took notice of the dis- 
parity in terms of the expenditures in secondary and elementary 
education and higher education. Why is that? Is that true through- 
out the country? I mean, do you see that happening throughout the 
countiy? 

Dr. Forbes. No. It is more dramatic in some of the Southeastern 
States, especially those four that I mentioned, and I think it goes 
back to the fact that it was certain people that had the opportunity 
to go on to higher education and they became the State legislators 
and people knew how to work the general assembly and, so, there- 
fore, the dollars flowed into higher education. 

So, some of the States like North Carolina, we are very proud of 
the higher education system, and it was that mentality that had 
been created that it is okay to spend money on higher education. 
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but for some reason, the people in elementaiy and secondary edu- 
cation should learn how to do with the little bit we give them and 
they have to prove it before we give them any more. 

Chairman Miller. Well, how does that work out? I mean, who 
are thejjr educating then? 

Dr. Forbes. Who are the higher education educating*? 

C9iairman Miller. Yeah. 

Dr. Forbes. It is that small percentage that historically the ele- 
mentary and secondary educai;ion system had been there to serve 
Many years ago, when I was going through the school system, we 
had like a 50-percent dropout rate and some of us went on and to 
higher education and made use of those dollars that flowed into 
that. 

Chairman Miller. The reason I ask is that it is somewhat hard 
rr^f"'}^ ^^^^ ^ ^ ^^^S 20 minutes from the University 

of California, Berkeley, but my son goes to the University of South 
t/^olina. When he first came down here, I asked him how he was 
domg with his Southern accent, and he said, "Hell, Dad, they're all 
from New Jersey." I was just wondering, you know, you have a 
veiy large institution down here in terms of numbers of students. 

Dr. Forbes. Right. 

Chairman Miller. And when you see this dramatic dropout rate, 
you see the problems that are occurring in the region in the ele- 
mentaiy/secondary level, there is— if you combine the dropout rate 
with what you are suggesting in terms of again a screening of the 
pg)ulation that goes on to higher education, you have really fallen 
off a lot with these young people out of the educational system, is 
that accurate? 

Dr. Forbes. That is accurate. 

Chairman Miller. Ms. Weeks. 

Ms. Weeks. We do not comb them out in Tennessee, but we do 
have a terribly high attrition rate within higher education, and not 
to cast any stone at higher education, I would simply state that 
that 18 largely because we in the high schools are not sending them 
to collie prepared to do college-level work, and we need to im- 
prove that. 

Dr. Forbes. And I would think that is cuUing out. 
Chairman Miller. So, the— yes. The question was is that accu- 
rate? 
Ms. Weeks. Yes. 

Chairman Miller. So, this disparaging fact that we are left 
with in terms of the preparation of young people within a state to 
go to the State institutions or something within the region, to go to 
these regional institutions. We view it from the west coast, you 
know, this dramatic— what we view as a substantial— increase in 
investment in areas like North Carolina and, in effect, in the higher 
education institutions in South Carolina, as direct competition with 
what has happened in California, where we saw, uncter Governor 
Reagan and Governor Brown, the commitment to the university 
system decline. And we have also seen jobs immediately leave the 
state at that point. 

That investment in higher education is being made but the 
corresponding investment in terms of leading young talented people 
to that system is not being made. So, when you get all done with this 
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investment, the question is, I guess— and I do not know the answer, 
but I am just speculating in terms of cost benefits — you are really not 
creating the system that is able to take and manage the potential, 
the full potential of young children as they enter first grade. You do 
not have the system designed to follow that potential all the way 
through to graduation from the institution of higher education. 

Dr. Forbes. What I was speaking of was historically what had 
happened, and I think in North Carolina now, there is a real com- 
mitment for increasing the dollars flowing into elementary and sec- 
ondary education so that you will have that flow of young people 
from North Carolina, not the culling out process, but continuing. 

I think the education reform package in South Carolina, which I 
consider to be the best in the country, is a very good example of 
where they are taking some dramatic steps in order to be able to 
do the same thing. 

So, I think there is a nunrJ^er of positive things that are happen- 
ing today to create that shift so that no longer you will have that 
disparity, and I think it all goes back to the business coir niunity's 
realization that you have got to have that trained work force in 

[»lace and their interests that they demonstrated so in South Caro- 
ina, where they got behind and lobbied the general assembly to in- 
crease the taxes to make the money flow. 

In North Carolina, we did not have to have the education com- 
munity going in and lobbjdng to get the basic education program 
through. The business community sent their lobbyists in to do that, 
and that has happened in other states. Arkansas is another exam- 
ple, and throughout the southeast. 
So, I am very optimistic of what is going to take place. 
Chairman Miller. Well, thank you. Tlie testimony which you 
have given us is fascinating eiad interesting. I do not think that 
this kind of turmoil that we ^ going on within cur economy and 
what it means to the families, what it means for educational oppor- 
tunities. I am a supporter of plant closing legislation. I think the 
corporations have to figure out what it means to employees. The 
same responsibility that they think they owe the shareholders and 
boards of directors, they owe to the people who gave them their 
sweat equity, if you will. 

But, also, I think we cannot lose sight, even in California, where 
across the bay or around the San Francisco Bav Area, we saw 
almost an evaporation of the high-tech industry. This was going to 
be the future of the Bay Area and, in a matter of months, it moved 
offshore. And at the same time, in my district last year, they had 
maybe 35,000 new jobs in my single district. New jobs have been 
created, and you see this flux going on all over the country. I 
cannot lose sight in my mind that education somehow still is going 
to be the key to whether or not you are going to have the flexibil- 
ity in your population to meet those demands. It will be interesting 
to see what is going on in the Congress. There is going to be one 
contract out there some^^'here in the next year or so for super-con- 
ductors, super-colliders, and the States are trying to take stock of 
their inventory. 

What is it that they can offer this high-tech investment? How 
many Ph.D.'s do they have; what is the underlying research; what 
are the underlying educational support systems; how can they con- 
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& iSt^^fxii^S %iyf y°""^P^ple into this system? You 
Texas and CaJifomia and Illinow and the Southeast 

& tSS^^V^"'^'^?? ^^^etor this investment 
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nJfv^^f^ A ^ about earlier at the Southern 

Governors Association, some of these education refornL tlSt J[S 
SSm^Tr'^h^" Southern. States. I think, Se°Si factTro^ivl 
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seeWpeningm California, but the economic pictureTadnted here 
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the Columbia, S.C. newspaper this week. This ad was placed by 
Mack Truck, which is moving its Allentown, Pennsylvania, assem- 
y plant to a rural majority black county that adjoins Columbia, 
ivlack Truck is advertising for people to enter a training program, 
and that training program is for 14 weeks, it is free, and it is pro- 
vided within flexible hours so trainees can hold their current jobs 
and be trained. j • u 

If trainees get through the program and if they are offered a job, 
they will start at $7 an hour, they will get $9 an hour after nine 
months, they will have a four-day, forty-hour work w'3ek, and so 
forth. And if a trainee gets through the program but is not offered 
a job, Mack Truck will give that person $1500 for their trouble. 

Now there are many realities in this advertisement. If you are a 
current Mack Truck employee in Allentown, PA, there is a certain 
reality. If you are a person who lives in the Columbia, SC, area 
who is skilled and motivated, and who can make it into the train- 
ing program, there is a certain reality which you are happy about. 
But if you are a person who lives in Fairfield County, where the 
plant will be located, who desperately needs all that this advertise- 
ment offers, and who does not have the skills to get into or com- 
plete the training program there is another kind of reality for you. 

What happens when, for whatever reason, the opportunity is 
there but you do not have the skills? While we have come a long 
way in the South, we have certain legacies that just do not conven- 
iently disappear. 

In South Carolina, as late as in 1965, 60 percent of the people 
who had started the first grade in 1953 did not make it out of the 
12th grade. _ . r.^ . , 

So far in the 1980's, by the State Department of Educations 
count, we have more than 79,000 dropouts in the State. These kinds 
of problems throughout previous decades explain why we have 
nearly a million adults in South Carolina over 18 years of age who 
have less than a high school diploma. We have a lot of work to do 
in South Carolina. 

We have a big business of cleaning up the things that we did not 
do in the past for reasons that are familiar to all of us. Now, we 
have 70,000 people in adult education programs. We have 10,000 
people eighteen years or older in the state technical education de- 
velopmental education program, which means they do have the 
skills to get into the regular tech program. These are people who 
are functioning at an academic level of the sixth grade or less. In 
other words, we are just trying to gear them up so they can get into 
the technical program. Like other States we also have JTPA pro- 
grams, big vocational rehabilitation programs, and big tech pro- 
grams, because somewhere we did not understand that it is easier 
and it is less expensive to educate than it is to reeducate and it is 
easier to train than it is to retrain. 

But we have continuing problems. We have a lot to feel upbeat 
about in South Carolina as you have already heard, but we have 
continuing problems. We have dropouts. We have kids who are ex- 
pelled from school. Latin American countries are not the only 
places that people seem to disappear because we have people who 
appaicntly disappear between the 9th and the 12th grade, at least 
in a statistical sense. We have people who get perhaps past the 
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ninth grade but they do not graduate, which is another category, 
and pretty soon we are going to have people who graduate but not 
with a high school diploma. 

The thing that we do feel good about and the reason that we 
have some hope of working on all these problems is because of our 
historic Education Improvement Act, which has this year put $55 
million in State funds for compensatory and remedial education. 
We have 245,000 kids in the State who are getting these programs 
this year. We are spending $9 million this year on a program for 4 
year olds who have severe deficiencies that put them at risk of not 
succeeding when thev enter elementary school, and we have 7,000 
of these youngsters we are serving. 
^ We now have the highest average daily student attendance rate 

of any state in the country and that has been true for the last 2 
years. We have more students moving out of the bottom quartile on 
the Comprehensive Test for Basic Skills, so forth and so on. 

Like other States, we are really betting our State's future on 
early intervention, and as Ms. Weeks said earlier, the real issue 
and the real question is how well are we going to be able to sustain 
the very impressive gains that have been made at the elementary 
level. ^ 

By about the mid-1990s, we should get some sense as to how well 
we have done, but we really do not have the luxury of putting all 
of our resources into preparing the work force for the year 2000 
and beyond. We have the immediate problem of what to do with 
the folks we are not educating. Those who are in, say, the 7th to 
12th grades. 

Let us look at the current ninth grade which has a statewide en- 
rollment of 51,000 youths. If we continue at our present rate, only 
35,700 of these young people will make it into the 12th grade, not 
graduate, just make it into the 12th grade, and slightly more than 
half of these will drop out or will be expelled. We do not really 
know what happens to the remainder; We have some strange kind 
of way of rationalizing that we think that maybe they move out of 
their district or out of the State, but we really do not know that. Of 
the number that make it to the 12th grade, we can expect about 
9,000 of them to be performing comparable to the very lowest 
achievement levels of students all over the country. 

We also have another feature of the EIA, which is sort of the 
dark side of the force. It may be, it may not be. I am one of the 
people that was on one of the committees thai helped to develop 
the EIA so, I am not really casting stones when I talk about this 
problem. I just think it is something that we need to be aware of. 

Next year, the 10th grade class will, for the first time, take an 
exit exam, which is not a minimum competency exam. It is a 
pretty tough test. I recently took a sample of it. I missed eight of 
twenty of the math questions. I could not even figure the area of a 
circle when they told me what pi was. But they are going to be 
taking the basic skills exit exam, which has three sections, reading, 
math, and writing, and students na^e to pass all three sections in 
order to get a high ^chooi (diploma when they complete the 12th 
grade. 

Under Stale law students must be remediated if they do not pass 
one of the sections of the exit tt?st The test is untimed. They can 
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sit there and take it all day long if they want to. They will have 
repeated chances, three or four more chances, and manv people 
feel this is going to work out all righf:, and we all hope it does. 

So, we are talking about this year s ninth graders who are going 
to be in the 10th grade nex* year, who \^ere in the eighth grade 
last year. In the eighth grade we give a basic skills test. The exit 
test is kind of the culminu^ion of the basic skills testing process 
which begins two weeks after students enter the first grade and 
continues through grades 1, 2, 3, 6, 8. 

How did these students who are going to take the exit test next 
year, perform on the basic skills test last year in the eighth 
grade? Well, 44 percent of the black students and 19 percent of the 
white students did not meet the reading standard Fifty-nine per- 
cent of the black students and 29 percent of the white students did 
not meet the math standard. Thirty-nine percent of the black stu- 
dents and 13 percent of the white students did not meet the writing 
standard. 

I contend t'lat is something to worry about. Yr have to worrv 
about preparing people to take that exit exam. And for those who 
do not pass it, not just the first time they take it but perhaps the 
second or the third time, what is the motivation for th se kids to 
stay in school and what is it we are going to do differently with 
these kids? 

If wp want to look to the future, and if we do not do any better 
than we have been doing, not even factoring in what might happen 
with the exit test, every year we could perhaps lose from the edu- 
cational system about 15,000 students who ought to be in the 
graduating class but are not. By 1992 we could have 90,000 more 
people ouv there wh . d not have a high school diploma, who are 
undereducated, who are operating at very low skill levels. 

If these people do not graduate, many of them, will be able to get 
some kind of job, if they are motivated, if in evp - a minimal sense 
thev have been socialized to anction in t' e work place, but the 
real tragedy is that they and their families are going to be for gen- 
erations to come the members of the working poor. These are the 
displaced workers of tomorrow. These are the people who are going 
to be first affected by economic recession or depression. These are 
the people who everydav will hive pressures on them that will 
manifest themselves in all kind of family crises that this committee 
is only too familiar with. 

So, wha^ do we do about this? Let m^i offer six suggestions 

First of all, we have to see educational reform not as an isola* J 
event, but as an on-going process. We cannot assur^e ui<\t somehow 
we have reached a plateau. We have to r stead, to mix my meta- 
phors, look at it in terms of leaping a series of hurdles and there 
are more hurdles in front of us. 

We hcve to deal with questions about identifying at-risk youth as 
early as the sixth grade, monitoring their academic progress very 
closely, and making sure they and their families receive the kind ol 
support necessary for these students to at least survive in school 
and hopefully succeed. 

We nave tc look at what we can do about overage youth in 
graaes 7 through 10; that is, the kid who is in the seventh grade 
and who might be 14 or 15 years old. How do we get them access to 
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pre-employment training or occupational training? WLat can we do 
when people do drop out of school? 

We invest a lot in South Carolina in gettinc^ children in school, 
and trjdng to educate and develop them whe i they are there, but 
when they drop out it is up to them to figure out whether they 
ought to get more training. How do we immediately link them to 
education and training? 

Second, we have to mobilize and coordinate all of the resources 
offered by diverse State agencies to keep kids in school. That kind 
of coordination takes political muscle on the part of the Governor 
and the legislature because it is not going to be effected volun- 
tarily by agencies who, after all, have very specific missions to 
caro^ out by law and who, in any case, are often turf conscious. 

Third, I think we can supplement our policies of compulsory at- 
tendance with what I would call a policy of compulsory develop- 
ment, meaning that all youth under 18 years old, will be some 
place being educated or trained. If a young person graduates from 
high school, that satisfies the requirement, but if she withdraws 
from high school, she is going to have tc be able to demonstrate 
that she is in some kind of program, whether it is a correspondence 
course, a proprietary or public training program, an alternative 
school, or a youth detention home. Wherever that young person is, 
she IS going to be developed so that she will be self-sufficient in the 
future. 

Fourth, we have got to ientify kids in grades 8 through 10, in 
particular, who look like they are going to have problems in the 
labor market immediately after they get out of high school. We have 
to provide them with the skills they need in a very focused intensive 
way so they can become employed. 

Let me say in response to the question that was raised earlier 
about kids dropping out at the high scaool level, I think that for 
many youth who are at risk, who are either unsuccessful or mar- 
gmally successful academically, the high schools, the way they are 
currently structured, are just not great places to be. I think many youth 
choose to opt out oecause secondary schools are not very good 
places for them to be at that point. 

Fifth, I think all states have to insist that by at least the tenth 
pade, kids be in a clearly defined curriculum sequence which is 
leading them either to postsecondary education, to a job or to mili- 
tary service. Some people may say this is done now, but I will bet 
you if yo J ask students what it is they are going to do after high 
school, in the general sense, many of them will not be able to tell 
you because, in fact, what they are doing is merely tiying to rack 
up units in order to graduate. There is no ^ense of preparation for 
what happens the day they walk out the high school door. 

I also think that we have to give attention to the futures of black 
youth in particular. There seems to be a sense in the south that we 
have done enough, the opportunities are there, it is up to black 
youth to take advantage < the opportunities. But this is going to 
be the segment of the population which is growing the fastest, and 
we have a responsibility to do as much as we can to encourage 
black youth not only to stay in high school, but to go on to postsec- 
ondary education and to succeed in postsecondary education. 
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Now. all that would be easier if there was an adequate level of 
financial aid available from the Federal Government, but I am 
saying here that I do net think the South can wait for the Federal 
Government to come to its senses about student fmancial aid. We 
havf got to do some things on our own and I think that one of 
those things is to mandate that high schools set target for the 
percentage of their ninth grades, the enrollment they want to 
graduate from the twelfth grade, and to enter a postsecondary 
institution. 

Finally, I think that to do all these things, the best route is 
through statewide policies and programs. In South Carolina we 
have seen what can be done under the EIA, but we have got to do a 
lot more. Because of the EIA we have a sense of what works 
and because we know what works, that imposes a responsibility on 
us that we did not have before. 

Before, in a sense, we could talk about the impossibility of 
reform. There are provisions in the EIA that if you had asked me 
ten years ago if they were possible, I would have laughed. I did not 
foresee the day when the State Department of Education would be 
declaring a local school district as seriously impaired primarily be- 
cause of tbe district's seventh and eighth grade dropout rate. That 
is a long way from where the State was 10 or 15 years ago. 

But because we know the public can be mobilized, that lax 
moneys can be obtained, that the political will can be developed, I 
think we have a responsibility to come to giips with the kind of 
issues that I have very briefly touched on here. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of M. Hayes Mizell follows:] 
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Statement of M. Hayes Mizell, Coordinator, State Employment 
Es FOR Youth, Demonstration Project, State of South Carouna 



Talking about the futures of under educated and under 
served youth in the South is not easy for many people because 
they believe that drawing attention to the problem threatens the 
region's ability to attract new industry and other forms of 
investment. But it has only been since the South has been willxng 
to face its problems that it has experienced new heights of 
political leadership, unprecedented improvements in public 
education, and economic growth. The current optimism in this 
region is justified because men and women in leadership positions 
—from the classroom to the board room— are working hard to 
expand opportunities fcr human and economic development. More 
people recognize the need for chan -e, and they are more willing to 
permit, finance, and participate in the experimentation necessary 
to find more effective ways of developing our people, and 
consequently our region. 

Because this is such an excitii^g time for the South it is 
tempting to jorget that our region is still in a state of 
transition. Only twenty years ago did we finally begin to 
dismantle, the barriers created by legally mandated racial 
segret'c tion. Only ten years ago did we feel we had completed ;;he 
desegregation process and could begin ho turn our energies and 
financial resources to new challera.uiS. And it has only been 
within the past five years that many Southern states have 
initiated education reform programs that have set new di,:ection8 
foi the nation as well as r^c^on. 

But in spite of the buuth's achievements we cannot expect 
the legacies of our past to conveniently disappear. As late as 
3965 in South Carolina 60 percent (49,243) of the youth (59% of 
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them Black) who started the first grade in 1953 did g raduate 
twelve years later. These young people are now in their late 
thirties to mid-forties. They have been employed with inadequate 
education and it is reasonable to expect that many of them have 
lived at or near the poverty level. And with less than a high 
school educe. ion they have raised a new generation of South 
CarolinianSf most of whom are now in their twenties. He do not 
know how many of these children dii not complete the twelfth 
grade school^ but we do know that thus far during the 1930s, 
State Department of Education officials have identified 79,304 
students as dropouts, while our state's dropout data are nut 
without their flaws, if these figures are even half correct they 
indicate there are large numoers of adults and youth who do not 
have the education or skills to generate family incomes above the 
poverty level. These trends over past decades explain why in 1985 
there were 912,640 adults in South Carolina with less than a high 
school diploma. Experience tells us that these data are not 
unique to South Carolina. 

Our state, like most other Southern states, is working 
to address the needs of this under served population. In 1985 
nearly 70,000 adults were enrolled in 592 adult education 
centers, and 6,947 adults received a high school diploma or GED 
high school equivalency. Also in 1985 the state's technical 
educetion system provided developmental education services to 
10,720 persons eighteen years or older with academic skills at 
the sixth grade level, or less. In addition, academic and job 
training assistance is also provided under the Jobs Training 
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Partnership Act, the State Beard for Comprehensive and Technical 
Education, and the Department of Vocational Rehabilitation. But 
it is no Secret that it is more expensive, and less effective, to 
Xfi-educate than it is to educate in the first instance* and to 
Xfi-train than it is to train the first time around. 

The challenge facing the South is like the aftermath of a 
great flood caused by a long and steady downpour of racial 
discrimination, inadequate education, limited employment 
opportunities, and low wages. For decades the mass of Southerners 
could only tread water, and over the years many people grew weary 
and fell victim to the swirling waters. Eut no\» the r?ins have 
diminished in their intensity. In some places there are even 
patches of sunshine in the sky* and people near the hl^h ground 
have started to rebuild. The people in the low lying areas are 
still knee-deep in water but they are glad the rains seem to be 
ending. They see the waters slowly receding and they are 

preparing for the future. Even though there is a lot ;i ^ork to * 
be done the promise of better weather has been so long dela 'ed 
that now there is a mood of celebration in th** dir. Still, tie 
celebration cannot really begin until the rain stop^ and the 
earth is dry. 

In this analogy the continuing "rain* represents the 
school-age youth who drop out of school, who do not receive a 
nigh school diploma* or who graduate from high school but still 
cannot read, compute, or write at a level that will enable them 
to obtain good jobs. These are the displaced workers of the 
future* the people who will lack the generic skills necessary to 
adapt to the changing demands of the labor market. Unless we act 
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now to stop this "ra\n", our region*s potential for continued 
economic growth may be jeopardized. As the nation*s labor pool 
of available entry-level employees diminishes over the next ten 
years our region may not be able to compete with other states 
where a higher proportion of available workers will be able to 
apply their mastery of basic skills. 

Significant action is being taken in some states. As a 
result South Carolina's education reform initiative in 1984 
this year we are spending $55 million in State funds to provide 
compensatory and remedial education programs to approximately 
245,000 students who do not meet our state's basic skills 
standards. We are spending $8.6 million in State funds to prepare 
about 7,000 four-year olds who are at significant risk of serious 
learning problems when they enter elementary school. And last 
school year of the more than 12,000 vocational students available 
for job placement, nearly 80t were either employed in areas 
related to their training, or they were employed or studying in 
related aieas in the military or post-secondary education. All 
this is in addition to t.he fact that nearly all of the state's 
pre-schoolers are in a k/ndergarten program, that for the past 
two yeais South Carolin* has had he nation's highest rate jf 
average daily student attendance, and that for the past several 
years there have been more and more students moving out of the 
bottom achievement quartiles on the national normative 
ciistribution of performance on the Comprehensive Test of Basic 
Skills. 
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Like other Southern states Soutti Caro. ina is betting its 
future on educational programs for young children. We hope that a 
combination of early intervention, higher academic standards, 
strict accountability for improved performance, incentives, and 
the improved preparation and compensation of teachers will result 
in raising students' achievement levels. The early results are 
promising, but it remains to be seen whether the impressive gains 
of elementary school children can be sustained as they move 
through middle and high school. By the mid-1990s we should know 
how well we have succeeded in educating the generation of young 
people who entered school in 1985. 

Unfortunately, we do not have the luxury Df focusing only 
on the work force of the year 2000 and beyond. There is a more 
immediate problem. For example, this year there are approximately 
51,000 students in the ninth grade. If present trends continue 
we can expect 15,300 of these students to withdraw from school by 
the time their class reaches the twelfth grade. About 55% of the 
youth who witndraw will cither drop oac or will be expelled. The 
other withdrawals will b.-; assumed to be students who have moved 
to -".nother school district or 'tate, but because of flaws in our 
data collection system we will not really know what happened to 
them. Of the 35,700 students who n^ke it to the twelfth grade, as 
many as 9,000 of their may perform at a level comparable to the 
nation's poorest readers at that giade level. 

However, in South Carolina the Class of 1990 will confront 
a new circumstance unlike that faced by any pieceding class. 
In the spring of 1988, when they are in the tenth grade, this 
class will take an exit exam which will be the culmination of tha 
estate's Basic Skills Assessment Program tests first administered 
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within two weeks after a child enters the first grade grade and 
thereafter in grades one, two, three, six, and eight. 

The exit exam includes separate untimed tests, administered 
on separate days, for reading, mathematics and writing. A student 
must pass all three sections of the exam in order to receive a 
high school diploma. It should be emphasized that when a student 
fails any portion of the exit exam state law requires the student 
to receive remediation in that subject. The law also provides 
that a student will have three additional chances to retake the 
portion of the exam that he/she failed. 

No one can predict how the Class of 1990 will perform when 
it takes the test in the spring of 1988. Stude* cs who will take 
the exit exam were in the eighth grade last year. At that time 
they took the state's basic skills test for the eighth grade. 
The results were not encouraging. Forty-four percent (^.,143) of 
the Black students and 19% (5,403) of the white students did not 
meet the reading standard. Fifty-nine percent (10,956) of the 
Black students and 29% ('.,236) did not m'^et the math 
standard. Thirty-nine percent (7,139) of the Black students and 
13% (3,628) of the white students did not meet the writing 
standard. Clearly, niany of these students will have to make 
dramatic progress if they are going to pass the exit exam in 1988. 

It is impossible to know how many stud«^nts will fail the 
exit exam 'hen it is first administered, or how many will never 
pass it. But as one teacher recently wrote me, there is reason 
for concern: 

I teach the seventh grade. Year after year I have in 
my classes numerous fourteen and fifteen year olds who 
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do not do well in school and have not done well in 
school (sometimes NEV^R have done well. These students 
are black and white, male and female. They are well on 
their way to dropping out; many are just passively waiting 
until they turn sixteen; others stay in trouble at school 
often enough that they are constantly suspended. . .The 
general public does not realize how many students there 
are in the real world of school (not the schools of 
20 years ago) who, for an assortment of reasons, cannot 
pass the Exit Exam. 

It is unclear how students who do not pass the exit exam will 

respond. Some may b'»come motivated to work harder and take 

advantage of the remediation that will be provided to them. 

Others ixiay choose to remain in school for as long at it takes — 

state law allows them to stay in school until they are 21 years 

old — to pass the exam and receive a high school diploma. Still 

others may become discouraged and simply drop out of school, 

particularly if they have previously been retained at grade 

level, or are significantly overage for their grade. By the time 

the Class of 1990 reaches the twelfth grade even more students 

than usual may have withdrawn from school. 

Neither South Carolina, nor any other Southern state, can 

afford to loose fifteen thousand students, or more, from each 

graduating class. While dramatic progress has been made during 

the past two decades in getting students in school and keeping 

them there through the eichth grade, little orogress has bee*- 

made in reducing the numbers of students who leave school between 

the beginning of the ninth grade and the end of the twelfth 

grade. In South Carolina the Class of 1960 had 11,895 fewer 

students than when that class entered the ninth grade. The Class 

of 1979 had 17,591 fewer students than four years before. And the 

Class of 1986 lost 16,554 students between the ninth and twelfth 
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grades. When Secretary Bennett of the U.S. Department of 
Education recently rel .ed his "wall chart" of states' education 
statistics, seven Southern states were identified as having lost 
from 36 percent to 45 percent of their students between the ninth 
grade and graduation. 

Even if recent education reforms eventually have an 
anellorating effect on these statistics that does not relieve us 
of the responsibility to take immediate action for students who 
are currently in grades seven through twelve. If, for example, 
during the next six years in Sout.i Carolina dropouts, f,xpulsions, 
and academic under achievement continue to account for the loss 
of 15,000 students from each graduating class, by 1992 there 
will be a total of at least 90,000 youth who ai. not adequately 
prepared to contribute to, or benefit from, the economic future 
of our state. 

To understand the implications of this loss of human 
potential it is not necessary to depict an apocalyptic scenario 
of unemployment, dependency on Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children, food stamps. Medicaid and other cash transfer programs, 
though this will surely be the case for many of these youth. No, 
the issue is not whether these young people will find jobs. If 
the national economy is reasonably sound and if people keep 
movin«j t-o the South, neither of which can be assumed to be 
permanent conditions, in the near future there is likely to be an 
adequate supply of full-time and part-time minimum wage jobs, 
particularly in the service sector of the economy. The real 
tragedy will be that too many of these youth will join the ranks 
of the working poor. Their lives will be dominated by limited 
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Options, unfulfilling work, and pressures which will put thero and 
their families at risk. Throughout their lives they will be the 
people must vulnerable to the vagaries of the labor market. 
During times of economic recession, or depression, they will be 
the first to become dependent on government services, and to 
patronize the soup kitchens. 

If the South is going to continue its economic growth it 
must be committed to fully developing the potential of every 
rhild. We cannot permit public school students to simply 
disappear, or to be rejected, with the assumption that they can 
cling to the lowest rungs of the economic ladder. Our region -nust 
determine to devote extraordinary attention to young people who, 
for whatever reason, are not mastering basic skills, who are 
isolated in and alienated from school, who lack the family 
support necessa y to understand their options and to plan for 
their future, and whose motivation or behavior is not all we 
would like for it to be. 

What can the states of our region do to address these 
problems? 

First, we must be committed to educational reform not as an 
isolated event but as an on-going process. We must understand 
that like an athlete running the high hurdles, as soon as we have 
cleared one barrier we are faced with another obstacle. We cannot 
pause to catch our breath because other runners will pass us by. 

There is only one way to finish this race: we must confront 
and clear e;ich new hurdle. In practical terms this means having 
the intestinal fortitude to come to grips with problems we have 
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not addressed. It means continuing to take risks and to 
experiment. What must be done to enable the skills of school 
counselors to be used more effectively? what rous*" tje done so that 
at-risk youth ate identified as early as the sixth grade, so 
their academic progress is closely monitored, and so they and 
their families receive the support necessary for the students to 
at least survive in school, and perhaps succeed there? Hhe"- must 
be done to enable overage youth in grades 7-10 to have access to 
pre-employment and occupational training? What must be done so 
that as soon as dropouts withdraw from school they are 
immediately linked to second-chance education and training 
programs designed to meet their unique needs? 

The second initiative Southern states can taKe is to 
marshall all their resources necessary to keep youth in school, 
and to help them benefit from the education and training that is 
made available to them. This is not a task that can be carried out 
by schools alone. Southern states will have to organize and 
mobilize diverse agencies so their resources can be effectively 
brought to bear on youth who need them the most. This will 
require governors and legislatures to use their powers to break 
down the barrieis between schools and occupational training, 
social service, health, employm<%nt, vocational rehabilitation, 
alcohol and drug abuse, and youth service agencies. Encouraginq/ 
or forcing, this cooperation is difficult and it can only je 
achieved if state leaders are willing to use their powers towards 
this end. While there is now more crossing of boundaries, and 
cooperation, among these agencies than ever before there is 
potential for more to be done. State and local coordinating 
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councils can provide the forum for bringing these agencies 
together either to identify and solve broad policy issues 
attendant to better serving at-risk youth, or to deal with 
specific youth through an inter-agency procrss of case management. 

Third, the South can supplement its commitment to 
compulsory attendance with a p'-licy of compulsory development. 
Under this concept the State woula require every young person up 
to the age of eighteen to be engaged in seme clearly defined 
activity that would enhanca his or her ability to become ^n 
independent and productive citizer. As is the case now, youth 
would remain in school unless they withdrew under the exceptions 
granted by a state's compulsory school attendance law. However, 
if they withdraw from school before gradueting, they would have 
to be somewhere* participating in a State-approved program of 
development— in an alternative education program, in a public or 
proprietary occupational training program, in an apprcccnticeship 
program, in a vocational rehabilitation program, in a structured 
youth service program, in a juvenile institution, or elsewhere. 
Any out-of-school youth under eighteen years old encountering a 
potential employer, law enforcement official, social worker, or a 
judge would ^e expected to produce evidence that he oi she was 
enrolled in an approved program of development. 

Fourth, every Southern state can mandate and assist 
public schools to develop the capacity to identify individual 
youth in grades 8-10 who are most likely to enter the labor 
market immediately aftor high school without adequate skills to 
seek and obtain employment. These youth could be targeted to 
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receive comprehensive ^mployability development training jointly 
designed and provided by schools and appropriate state agencies. 
This craining could either be incorporated into or supplement the 
students' regular curriculum. It might include coordinated basic 
skills instruction/ intensive group counseling and career 
guidance, job search skills/ orientation to and preparation for 
enrollment in high school vocational programs/ etc. The primary 
objectives of this initiative would be to keep these youth in 
school/ to effectively utilize the experience and services of 
appropriate state agencies/ and to ensure that these youth are 
adequately prepared to successfully compete in the labor market. 

Fifth/ Southern states can initiate policies providing that 
by no later than the beginning of the tenth grade every public 
school student wixl be enrolled in a clearly defined curriculum 
Sequence that is preparing them to enter either post-secondary 
education/ the labor market/ or the military after high school. 
At one or more points between grades ten and twelve students 
would be able to change their mindS/ but in any case they would 
be expected to declare the objective of their high school 
preparation/ and their curricula would be developed consistent 
with that declaration. There would be flexibility in course 
Selections/ but every student would be expected to be preparing 
for either additional education/ employment/ or militi..y service. 
Preparation/ not just graduation, would be the purpose of high 
school. Without hesitating/ every student could answer the 
question/ "What are you planning to do after high school?" 

Sixth/ the South has a continuing obligation to give 
particular attention to encouraging Black youth to complete high 
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school and to obtain post-secondary education. Given the history 
of Black people the South it is only right that the region do 
all that it can to enable Black youth to shape their own futures. 
But it is also in the South's economic self-mterest to do so. 
Demographic studies indicate hat the population of Black youth 
is increasing at a much greater rate than any other group. 
Assuming that most of these young people will choose to live in 
the South, the more education and skills they have the better off 
the South will be. 

Just because the South is providing better education to 
more BJac vouth than ever before in its history, we must not 
assume an attitude of "we have done enough" or "it^s up to them 
to take advantage of the opportunities." That is a short-sighted 
view. Instead, we need to do much more to get Black youth into 
post-secondary technical education programs, community colleges, 
and four-year colleges and universities, and we need to provide 
these youth with the support and guidance necessary to keep them 
there until graduation. Encouraging Black youth to pursue post- 
secondary education is much easier if there is an adequate level 
of financial aid available from the Federal level. But the South 
cam ot *fait until the Federal government comes to its senses. We 
need 'lo take affirmative steps of our own. The place to begin is 
in the seventh grade with an aggressive outreach campaign of 
counseling so that students and their parents begin to think 
about post-secondary education, and know how to plan for it. In 
addition, each year every public secondary school should set a 
target for the percentage of its ninth grade class it wants to 
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graduate four years later AAd enter a post-secondary educational 
institution. That target should be widely discussed and highly 
publicized, as should be the results. When a school meets it 
goal, and when a percentage of the school's graduates surviving 
their first year's attendance at post-secondary institutions 
meets a certain State standard, the school should receive an 
incentive award. These efforts need to be supplemented with 
increased State financial aid, and scholarships provided by 
businesses and community groups. 

If the south is to better prepare its young people for the 
future we do not need more model programs or demonstrations which 
may benefit a relatively small number of youth but which are 
seldom replicated for the vast number of youth who need them. 
The best route to preparing the South's youth for self- 
sufficiency is thr'' Jgh effective statewide policies and programs 
carried out by adequately supported, skilled, and caring 
professionals. We know this formula works. Some Southern states 
are already yielding positive results because these components 
were brought together in the states' respective education reform 
laws. Now we must assure continued funding^ closely monitor 
results, and refine program components as may be necessary. 

But knowing what works carries with it a special 
responsibility. We can no longer claim that "it can't be done." 
Critical needs can be documented, public support £^ be 
mobilized, political will £^ be developed, and revenue CAll be 
generated. Now we need to acknowledge the hurdles that stand 
before us. Now we need to initiate new policies and programs that 
will result in the education and training of young people who 
will either be this region's blessing or burden in the years ahead. 
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Mr. Miller. Thank you. Mr. Snowden. 

STATEMENT OF MAX SNOWDEN, EDUCATION LIAISON, ARKANSAS 
ADVOCATES FOR CHILDREN AND FAMIUES, AND STAFF, GOV- 
ERNOR'S TASK FORCE ON AT-RISK YOUTH, LFTTLE ROCK, AR 

Mr. Snowden. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, first, 
let me express my gratitude for being before you today and for 
your interest and concern in the issues that we are discussing. 

Though there are many problems that faco large numbers of Ar- 
kansas children, I want to briefly address only one area of major 
concern, and that is attending to the needs of children at risk of 
school failure. 

Each year in Arkansas, we have thousands of children, as do 
other States that are represented here today, who are excluded or 
drop out of school. There are about 700,000 of our citizens currently 
who have less than a high school education, and at the current rate 
of school leavers, we will add about 10,000 to that number each 
year. 

As you certainly can appreciate, the economic and social impacts 
are staggering to a State, such as Arkansas. The preliminary indi- 
cations of successful implementation of our education reform ef- 
forts have allowed us now to focus or expand our focus on a second 
but no less important area, and that is preparing disadvantaged 
youth for meaningful transition from school to work. 

We recognize an improved school standard simply will not help 
young people who are not in school nor those who leave unpre- 
pared and as a consequence are in jeopardy of teing lost as produc- 
tive members of our communities. Arkansas fac^s high unemploy- 
ment and traditional industries being lost as vtPi have discussed 
earlier. 

Drop-outs then are of an increasing concern, not cnly because of 
the growing numbers which we see over the years, hvt because the 
consequences of leaving school early are becoming much more 
severe. Children out of school and the growing numl^rs of those 
that we see are simply an educational, social and et onomic loss 
which our State can ill afford, and I sense that other i^tates share 
that same feeling. 

The baby bust generation is just beginning to make its impact in 
the work place. The number of youth reaching the age of employ- 
ment is oeaking nationally. The next—in the next decade, Arkan- 
sas work force will experience an absolute decline of entry-level 
employees each year. Because of that and for a number of attend- 
ant reasons, we simply cannot afford to waste the potential of those • 
children who are dropping out of school, from elementary school 
through the secondary level. 

By keeping these people in school and preparing them for gainful 
eniployment, we can anticipate the tragedy of many wasted lives 
being averted; public assistance costs being lowered, and certainly 
of employers gainhig a larger, better prepared pool of entry-level 
employees. 

The ongoing reforms that are being forged in Arkansas, we feel, 
will provide the momentum as well as many of the avenues to ad- 
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dress the ^)robleins of at-risk youth. The emphasis of our thrust is 
an integrated approach to that problem. Governor Clinton's efforts 
will provide the initiative and the coordination necessary to bring 
together State agencies, business, community and human services 
resources. As I said> it simply is going to take some involvement by 
the political process to be able to accomplish these tasks. 

Attention to education reform in Arkansas essentidly has really 
just begun. We have the initial stages of developing the reforms 
and establishing the effort and now will be able to movv, in that 
process. We will utilize the same successful process which was 
paramount in the elevation of quality of education in our State to 
initiate this second wave of school reform. 

A focal point of that intent or that effort will be spearheaded by 
the Governor's Task Force on At-Risk Youth, which was just re- 
cently appointed. Premised on the belief that the best way to pre- 
p€u^ our children for a positive transition is to provide a well- 
rounded education for every child, this project will effect coopera- 
tion between State agencies, business leaders, and others, and will 
simply serve as a catalyst to bring together the necessary resources 
in a concerted way to attend to the needs of disadvantaged at-risk 
youth. 

Now, some of the mcgor facets of the effort will include things 
that you are familiar with, that you hear about, that you are prob- 
ably workiiig with at some level in your own States. One of those 
will be additional training of school counselors. We in 1983, in the 
new reform movements, mandated that schools for the first time 
have to have both secondary and elementary counselors. 

We will be training those people as well as administrators, em- 
phasizing issues of at-risk children, the potential methods of identi- 
fication, intervention and remediation, and assistance in develop- 
ing and implementing such processes within the schools. We will 
also develop what we are calling education for employment com- 
mittees across the State. These will be set up in a number of local 
areas. They will be comprised of business leaders, educators, and 
parents. What we want to accomplish by that is to look at increas- 
ing the participation by the communities to bring the realities of 
the work world into the context of the classroom through shared 
experiences in a number of ways. 

We also want a priority by those local groups to look at better 
utilization or maximization of programs such as JTPA and voca- 
tional education funds. Finally, we want to develop access and 
awareness of existing resources to optimize the connection to those 
children who need those services that are not adequately provided 
by the educational system. 

Finally, we will look at very clearly a problem area, and that is 
existing policy and procedures and climate issues of schools, and 
we will move for change of those that without question are detri- 
mental. 

Some concurrent efforts that also are afoot that will attend to 
similar concerns are initiatives by local foundations. Two signifi- 
cant foundations in our state will provide a source of funds to sup- 
port school-connected programs impacting at-risk children as well 
as to facilitate a coordinated effort in addressing locally identified 
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needs and, finally, to foster the empowerment of parents which we 
see as critically low in the state of Arkansas, 

In an effort to positively impact the children at an early age, 
'^^^^^^^.'^ preschool youngsters, also known as the 
mPPY project, is being implemented on a pilot basis in Arkansas. 
The propram is designed to promote school readiness of disadvan- 
taged children by emphasizing the parent as the teacher as well as 
increMing parental participation in the child's educational process. 

High/Scope, which is a training mechanism for child care work- 
ers, is being developed in selected areas. Through this training, 
child care staff will be taught methods of positively nurturing and 
developing the capabilities of those preschool children, and, finally, 
all child care staff wUl be required to receive training in the issues 
ot what we consider to be indicators of quality programming at 
child care facilities, and we hope that that will simply result in 
greater achievement capacity for those children. 

While the task is enormous, I think the premise is simple. We 
are developing a strategy to maximize available resources for at- 
risk children in Arkansas, albeit they are slim in a lot of areas. We 
also are recognizing that collaboration is the emerging paradigm. 
We are attending to necessary clianges and feel that we are in the 
initial stages of establishing a proactive posture, yet it is clear that 
we cannot fully accomplish the task at hand without additional re- 
sources. 

A significant national commitment shared by all levels of govern- 
ment, crtizens, educators, and parents, as well as youth, is going to 
be necessary if chUdren are to be adequately educated, prepared as 
productive and thoughtful members of the society, and I think that 
IS an issue that we have to address. Not only do we have to look at 
the availability of iob skills, but we have to prepare these people to 
be functional members of our social process. 

We must be willing to demand the expansion of existing pro- 
grams that we know work. We must be willing to support programs 
that show promise in having a positive impact on the population 
group, and we must be willing to continue to raise the issue on the 
pubhc agenda. I can tell you in Arkansas that will be a critical 
eflort because this has necessarily not risen to one of the top two 
or three priorities that the citizenry wants to deal with. 

So, we feel clearly that a basic education, keeping the children in 
school IS what we have to accomplish, and we cannot afford to view 
these children as being expendable any longer. 

I appreciate being able to share our views, our visions and con- 
cerns, and I will be glad to answer questions. 

[Prepared statement of Max Snowden follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Max Snowden, Education Liaison, Arkansas Advocates 
FOR Children and Famiubs, Uttle Rock, AR 

Mr. Ck«irB«B« Mtabara of tka Caamlttaai 

I «■ Has SDowdsD • Education Liaison vlt h Arkanaaa 
Advocatta for Chll.rtn and Faalllta. 

I vant to ezpreaa uy gratltudt In your allowing ae to 
bt hara today and 'or yonr Inttraat and concern for the welfare of 
children In Aaarlca. Clearly, In ay alnd, there le nn moc9 
iaportent teek for eech of you to uae ee e legleletor then 
t"iet of eneurlng thet the future generetlone of Aaerlcane ere 
(roductive, cepeble, cerlng people. For if they ere not, ell 
elee we do i«ill be of little coneequence. 

Though there ere aeny probleae feeing lerge nuabere of 
Arkeneee children. I will eddreee only one eree of aejor 
concern: ettending to the neede of et-riek of eohool 
feilure children. 

Bech yeer, thoueende of echool ege children In Arkeneee 
drop ont of echool or ere excluded froa ettending echool for 
werying periode of tiae. Preeently, there ere aore then 
700.000 piople in Arkeneee with leee then e high echool 
edttceti-jn. At current retee. over 10.000 will be edded to 
thet nnaber ^ech yeer. Tha coneequent econoalc end eociel 
lapect ie etegiering. 
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rr«li.in«ry iodic.tioo. o£ tht .ucct..£ul 

ispl«.«Dt.ti0D of Ark»...' •duc.tioo refor. .ffort. h.vt .llow.d 
u« to now focus OD • stcODd but oo isportSDt .rest that 

of prtpsriDt di««dT«Dt«t*<l youth for • ■tSDiogfol transition 
ftOB aehool to work. Wt rtcogoist th.t itprovtd tducstion 
•t«Dd«rd« c.nnot htlp youDg ptoplt who art not in .chool 
•od who Itavt uDprtpartd «Dd in jtopardy of bcint lo.t 
productivt Btabtrs of our cotBunitits. 

ArksDsaa. part of tht atriculturslly dtprtsatd Bidwtat. 
i« faciDt high uotBployBtDt and loaa of traditional 
induatrita, Dropouta in Arkaaaaa «rt of increaaing conctrn 
not only btcauat of tht tspanding nuBbera. but btcauat tht 
eonatqutocta of Itavint achool tarly art btcOBing «uch Bort 
atTtrt. Tht tconOBic iBpact ia atatt«rint. Largt ouBbtra of 
children out of achool rtprtatnt an tducational. aocial. and 
•cOLOBic loaa to our atatt which «t c«n ill «££ord. 

Aa diatrtaaint aa thia picturt ia for dropouta 
thtBatlvta. thtrt rtBaina anothtr aidt. Tht "baby buat" 
ttntratAOn ia juat btginnina to Bake ita iBpact in tht work 
plact. Tht ouBbtr of youth leachinj tht at* of tBployBtnt ia 
ahrinkiog. In tht next dtcade. Arkanaaa' work force will 
tsptritoct an abaolutt dtclint of tntry-ltvtl e«plo/eea each 
yt«r. Arkaaaaa. and tht nation, ran no longer afford 
to waatc the pottotial of youth w*jo art dropping out 
of achool tach ytar. By kteping thtat children in achool and 
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pr«p«ring th«» for gainful eaplojacnt, w« can anticipat* th* 
trag«d7 of vaattd lives being Awtrttd; public •••iatance 
coita btinft lowered; end eaplojere gaining • larger, better 
prepared pool of entry-level eeplojeei. 

A baaic tenet of Arkanaaa' achool refora la that one of 
the aingle aoat iapojtant thinga we can do for all of our 
children ia to provide an appropriate. conpetitive education 
to aurvive in an increaaingly aop^iiaticated world. Our 
children auat atay in achool aod auat learn the akilla 
oeceaaary to thrive in our changing world econoay. 

Tha on-going achool reforaa being forged in Arkanaaa 
will provide the aoaentua aa well ai aany of the avenuea for 
addrataing the problea of at-riak youth. The eaphaaia of 
thia ' hruat ia an integrated approach to the problea. 
Governor Clinton'a efforta will provide the initiative and 
coordination neceaaary to bring together atate agency, 
bufioeaa, coaaunity. and huaan aarvice organization 
reaourcea. We are anthuaiaatic about acing tha challenge of 
exploring and providing changea that auat be aade . Attention 
to education refora in Arkanaai haa only begun. We will 
uae the aaaa aucceaaful policy proceaa which haa 
been paraaouut to the elevation of quality in education. 

A focal point of the Arkanaaa effort will be a 
project apearheaded by the Goveroor'a Taak Force 
on At*Riak Touth. Presised on the belief that the beat 
way to prepare our children for a poaitive tranaition froa 
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•chool it to prOTidt • vtll-roundtd tducttion to ivtrj child, 
thia projtct will affaet eooparatior bj atata ataneita includint 
tha Dapartaant of Bducatioo. tha Dapartsant of huaan 
SarTicaa. Vocational Bducation, Baplojaant Sacuritj Diviaioo, 
aa vail aa bnainaaa laadara, joutb, and otbara. and vill 
aarva aa tba catalyat to brint totathar tha nacaaaary raaourcta to, 
in • concartad way, attand to tba aducation-ralatad naada 
of diaadyantatad, at-riak cbildran. Facata of tbia 
projact includa: 1) additional trainint of alaaantary and 
aacondary acbool counaalora, aa wall aa adainiatratora, 
aapbaaiiint iaanaa of at-r^ak childran, pottntial aathoda 
of idantification, int arvant ion, raaadiation, and aaaiatanca 
in davalopint tnJ iaplaaanting «acb procaaaaa in tha achool; 
2) davalopaant of aducation-f or-aaployaant coaaittaaa acroaa 
tha «tata coapriaad of local baaina*va laadara. aducatora, and 
paranta to focaa on viabla optiooa for incraaaint participation 
by tba coaannity to bring tba raaliaa of tba world of work into 
tba claaarooa tbrougb abarad axpariancaa, ta wall aa 
axpaading tba atiliiation of aiiating job-ralatad prograaa 
ancb aa JTFAj 3) davalopint accaaa and awaranaaa of axiatint 
raaonrcaa to optiaixa tba connaction of tba raaourcaa to 



ayctaaas ♦) avalaation of axiatint policiaa and procadaraa to 
aacartain tbair iapact on cbildran laavint acbool. 
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Concurrant vith rbaaa afforta, a numbar of othar 
activitiaa ara afoot to addraaa attandant concarnt. 
Amoog thaaa ara: 1) an initiativa hj tha Uintbrop 
Kockafallar Foundation on at-riak jouth to provida a 
aigoificant aourca of funding for aupport of achool-connactad 
programa iapactin . at-riak youth; 2) an axtanaiva affort by 
tha Littla Kock School Diatrict to ina t i t u t ionalisa acbool- 
baaad afforta ragarding at-riak at ud ant a; 3) the 



«at«bliahmant of an aodovmant fund bj tha Arkanaaa Conmunity 
Fouodation to aupport projacta daaling vith jou^-h at riak, 
from which a coalition of jouth-aarving aganciaa haa baan 
formad to facilitate a focuaad effort in developing e 
concentret ed, coordineted epproAch in eddrceeing identified 
ieeuee et the locel level; A) in en effort to poeitively 
impect children at en eerl/ eg«<*. Home Inetruction 
for Preechool Toangetere (HPPT) ie being tried on e pilot 
beeie in Arkeneee. The progrea ie deeigned to promote echool 
reedioeee for educetiooeilj dieedveoteged children by 
eapheeiaiag the perent ee teecher ee veil ee increeeing 
perentel perticipet ion in the child'e educetionel proceee. 
Righ/Scopc, e treining progrea for child cei« vorkere ie 
being iapleaented in eelected ereee. Through thie 
training* child cere eteff vill be teught aethode of 
poeitively nurturing cepabilitiee of preechoolere . Finelly, 
ell dey cere fecilitiee' eteff in Arkeneee vill be treined in 
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•ff«cti»« child e*ra proTlaion in the hop« that proaotion of 
quality P^ograaa will raault in grtattr achitTtatnt 
potential . 

Th* prtaia* is aiaplt— vt arc dtvtloping a ctratagj to 
a«siait« tht availablt rtaourcaa for at-riak youth in 
in Arkanaaa and rtcognising collaboration aa tht 
•atrging paradiga. it ia dao cltar that ntither 
oar ttatt, nor othtra, can accoapliah tht taak at hand 
without additional rtaourcta. A aignificant national 
coaaitaant ahartd by all Itvtla of govtrnotnt. partnta. 
tdacatort. citiitna, and childrtn will ht ntctaaa y if ©ur 
childrtn art to bt tducattd adaquattly and ,>rtpartd aa 
productivt and thoughtful atabtra of «oc: tty. «t auat bt 
willing to dtaand tht txpanaion of aucctaaful tffortt which 
nov txiat and to aupport ntw atrattgita which ahov proaitt. 
Education ia tht kty to tconoaic dtvtlopatnt. Ut aa a uation 
can no longtr afford to vitw thatt atudtnta aa txptndahlt. 

1 aprtciatt tht opportunity to ahart our viaiona and 
our conctrna with you and look forward to th* raaultt of tht 
coaaitttt*a work. 

TLank you. 
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Chairman Miller. Thank you. 
Ms. Hughes. 

STATEMENT OF DELLA HU^.HES, EXiiCUTIVE DIRECTOR, OASIS 
CENTER, INC., NASHVILLE, TN 

Ms. Hughes. Tliank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee. 

I am going to talk specifiCbJly about a program that is offered by 
Oasis Center here in Nashville, but I would like to place the com- 
ments that I am going to make in the context of some issues that 
were raised by an initiative that was established by th ^ 'iecretary 
of the Department of Health and Human Services, and has been 
furthered by a collaboration with the Department of Labor and the 
National Alliance of Business. 

I am referring in particular to the Youth 2000 Initiative. I am 
only going to highlight a few of the comments from thii so that I 
can show you specifically how our program relates to thosv**. 

The first issue raised by the Youth 2000 is that the number of 
youth in the work force will shrink by two-fifths over the next 13 
years. "Unless the economy stagnates, there will be a job for every 
qualified youth who wants one.' 

Secondly, "a growing percentage of new entrants into the labor 
market between 1986 and the year 2000 are likely to be black, im- 
migrants, Hispanic, from single parent families, or poor", and I 
might note that Tennessee is €miong those States i'' the union 
which has a very high immigration rate. 

Thirdly, "children from disadvantaged backgrounds are more 
likely to perform poorly in or drop out of school, to be illiterate and 
to be less successful in the labor market." 

I was interested in your remarks earlier about South Carolina. 
All of the states in the southeast, except South Carolina, are 
among those that are at the highest risk of having youth who are 
in ne^^* '^f special education services. 

Some jf the implications of those trends (and these are identified 
again by the Youth 2000 Report) arr , quote, "If we fail to solve 
these problems during this windcv ^f opportunity/' and that is 
identified as the time between now ana the year 2000, "we can 
expect t> enter the next century with social and economic problems 
that are worse than those of today. Not only are higher crime and 
welfare dependency rates likely, but radical or violent political or 
social actions could result." 

A second implication. Traditional job training and employment 
programs by themselves are unlikely to have profound impacts on 
the future success of disadvantaged youth. 

In developing our progrcmi, one of the things we did was to 
survey a number of JTPA projects in our area. The guidelines for 
entenng those progrcmis require that you must be seventeen and a 
half to eighteen years of age have a GED or just about to get it, 
and then, after you meet those criteria, be able to stay in a pro- 
gram that lasts anywhere from 6 to 18 weeks (and some go even 
longer than that). 

The kids that we work with do not make it on any of those 
counts. The youth employment pro-,- em at Oasis Center is de- 
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sipied to provide youth ages sixteen to nineteen with the knowl- 
edge and skills needed to secure and maintain employment. The 
young people that we target for our program are primarily low 
income by virtue of parental income, and young people from other 
situations that place them in a low income status. These young 
people are homeless by their own identification, are throwaways, 
are m foster care, are in independent living, and are teen parents. 
In fact, teen parents comprise 15 percent of the young people we 
work with. Seventy-five percent are black and 25 percent are 
white. Seventy percent female, 30 percent male, and 3b percent are 
dropouts. We consciously did not choose the "cream of the crop" in 
terms of predictable success rate to work with. 

The program has the following components: a 2-week training 
course, employment search and placement, foUowup, after care, 
and youtii employment activities. The 2-week training session is 2 
hours a day 5 days a week for that 2 week period. We use a group 
format and utilize peer feedback very heavily— peer feedback and 
peer mtervention. 

We also use experiential learning techniques for these young 
people. Experiential learning seems to work most effectively with 
this population. When a young person needs individual attention, a 
counselor is available for that kmd of contact to happen. The topics 
addressMl duni:g that two-week time period include a group build- 
ing activity teettin^ the young people feeling good about being in 
the group and stoying there for the 3 weeks) and then focusing on 
very concrete skills, such as, how to fill out applications, how to 
wnte resumes. Theygo through assertion training and learn key 
assertiveness skills. They learn interview skills. They do simulated 
Jiterviews that are video taped and their peers critique them. 

They learn about how you maintain employment. They learn 
very basic work habits— that you have got to be at work at 8 
0 clock if that is when your boss says you have to be at work. They 
learn what terminating employment is all about— what that 
means, what the implications are. They have some focus on career 
plannmK. They develop telephone skills— because most of the time, 
that IS how you make your first application or your first contact 
with an employer. Finally, they wmd up at the end of that two 
weeks reviewiM what they have learned during that period. 

When they finish that segment of the program, they enter the 
employment search and placement component. They use the skills 
that they have learned. They use the peers that were participating 
m the training group with them in order to maintain a feedback 
loop that IS so unportant as they are going about the job search 
component 

The get their employment interviews. The instructors help 
ttiem process that, help them deal with that every step of the way. 
The employment search and placement process continues until the 
young person finds a job and is actually hired. 

Once the youth locates employment, the foUowup phase begins, 
l-oilowup means not only wifti the youth, it also means with the 
employer. We troubleshoot. We assist the youth and the employer 
m working out those inevitable problems that are going to arise 

FoUowup IS maintained for a period of 4 months with the em- 
ployer and with the youth. At that time, we then have what we 
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call after care in which we meet for 1 hour a month in a group 
with all of the young people who have been through this particular 
process. It is a chance for them to air their frustrations and suc- 
cesses and to continue to support each other. These kids have tiigh 
expectations about what they want, where they were going, and 
they are usually not able to get there as quickly as they would like. 
They are going to be frustrated. Our job is to help them work 
through the frustration so they don't quit prematurely. 

Fincdly, the last thing we offer are activities that are designed 
for social interaction and to provide an outlet for these young 
people to provide community pervice. 

All in all, these young people can remain in this program any- 
where from 4 to 6 or even 8 months, depending on their particular 
needs. 

The types of jobs that have been available to youth include some 
of the typical ones that you are aware of, fast foods or clerical, but 
they have also been getting day care jobs, landscaping jobs, janito- 
rial, restaurcuit jobs, veterinarian assistant, customer service repre- 
sentatives. They have been working as sales people. They have 
been working in printing operations, working as tour guides and as 
telemarketing interviewers among others. 

There are a number of factors that are very, very difficult in 
workiL.^ with the popular ion of youth that I have just described. 
There is a lack of affordable child care resources for teen parents. 
Nashville's transportation system is not extensive and it hinders 
the ability of youth targeted by this program to access jobs. 

Disadvantaged and/or troubled ^outh frequently exhibit one or 
more of the following characteristics: (1), low motivation— they do 
not nave much hope. (2), impulsive behavior, which is exemplified 
by an inability to stick to a program. (3), unrealistic assessment of 
their own abilities and expectation of the level of job they can 
secure and perform well. Four, emotional instability. Five, inability 
to appropriately control aggressive and/ or angry feelings. Six, lack 
of or no family support. Seven, marginal academic preparation and 
poor reacting skills. Eight, poor self-discipline, such as an inability 
to stick it out when the going gets rough, and nine, a need for in- 
stant gratification— "I want the job I want now." 

I am proud to say that despite those difficulties, we have man- 
aged over the past 2 years to work with young people to have an 
82-percent positive placement rate in the first year and an 84-per- 
cent positive rate in the second year, and in the fj *st 2 months of 
this year, an 85-percent positive placement rate. 

Now, I might just niaKe one comment on the second year statis- 
tics because our positive placement rate usually means the number 
of young people who are placed and maintained in Jobs. However, 
in 1986, 5 young people decided after eoing through our training 
that they really needed to get a GED. We considered that to be a 
positive placement, definitely a positive outcome. 

We consider the success or the basis of the success for this pro- 
gram to be the fact that we have a low staff^lient ratio and we 
really focus on foUowup. 

So, what can the Federal Government and Congress do to assist 
us on a local basis? There are several things. (1), Congress can 
enact the Young Americans Act, and I would like to thank you 
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who have already signed on to sponsor that bill. (2), *e Youth 2000 
Initiative is a strong one and a good one out of the Department of 
Health and Human Services. It needs youi support, it needs our 
support. (3), it is paradoxically the same administration that is put- 
ting forth Youth 2000 that is also tying up title IV-E f i:nds for in- 
dependent living for young people. They need to be released. 

(4), we need to support coordination of children and youth serv- 
ices at every level, at the Federal Government level, and we need 
your encouragement to the states for that coordination to happen. 

And, then, finally, (5), all of us need to design and implement 
mechanisms for youth to have a voice cuid a role in addressing the 
issues that concern them. That will help keep kids in school. If 
they feel like they have a voice, if they feel like they are empow- 
ered to have some control over their own destinies, they will feel 
more involved in the process, cuid will help us in addressing these 
problems. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Delia Hughes follows:] 
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Preparfj) Statement of Della Hughes, Executive Director, Oasis Center, Inc. 

Nashville, TN 

YOUTH EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM 



HMt3rlcal Overview 

The Oasis Center Youth Employment program began in I98S It started with the theme 
of a "job club," a program strv.*ured as a club whereby young people could serve in 
peer support and tutor roles Ideally the participants would share job leads and help 
train each other in the skills needed to obtain jobs. This club concept as it was used 
was not successful for several reasons: I) young people would not stay m the program 
loDf eooufh to become *semi-competent* to then be able to train others less compe- 
tent; 2) in a class of 10 recruits usually 5 would stay in the program. 3) the "club" 
image was not taken seriously enough and the youth didn't have a commitment to it 

In terms of staffing, the program started with one counselor and a VISTA worker, but 
it quickly became evident that to be successful, more staff were needed The following 
staff categories were identified as essential: Employment Development Counselor, 
Recruiter, Caseworker and T<;acher. 

As more staff were added in 1986 and the program was further refined, the name was 
changed from Job Club to Youth Employment Program 



The Cyrreot Progran 

The Youth Employment Program is designed *o provide youth ages 16 • 19 with the 
knowledge and skills needed to secure and maintain employment The program curri- 
culum is based upon a needs analysis and addresses the identified needs of youth 
seeking employment 

The Yo*i»h Employment Program consists of the following cow.ponents- 1) two-week 
training course. 2) employment search ind placement, 3) follow-up, 4) aftercare, and S) 
Youth Employment actit/ities 

Trainth^ Stsston: 

The two w^-ek training course meets Monday th'ough Friday for approximately two 
hours each day. Presentation style for the sessions is based upon an integration of 
traditional pedagogical and experiential learning methods. A group format, rather than 
traditional classroom style, is utilized to facilitate cohesiveness and increase participa- 
tion. The group format is used throughout the two week training. Peer feedback and 
focus on positive change are stressed in this milieu. Individual sessions are held when 
th; counselor or youth identify a special need The first meeti. J of the two week 
training includes an assessment test to measure basic skills, a participation contract, a 
group building activity (ice breaker), and an individual interview to ascertain potential 
employment leads. The two week training curriculum ts as follows- 
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Week QnC week Two 

lotroduction Fccdbick Session Simulated Interviews 

AppJicitions ind Resumes Mtintiining ind Terminating Employment 

Assertion Triinint Cireer Planning 

Interview Skills Phone Skills 

Simulated Employment Interviews Review and Evaluation 
(Video taped) 

Throughout the training course, it is advised that the youth kerp a job search file 
containing handouts from the course, records of job leads, career goals, etc for future 
reference. Collect these materials at the end of each session and return them to the 
youth as a set at the end of the course. 

The curriculum may be adapted to address the needs of a special population Fcr 
instance, if the group «s comprised of unwed mothers, you might elect to include 
sessions on parenting skills and choosing appropriate child care 

Employment Search and Placement: 

Upon completion of the training session, youth enter the employment search and 
*;°°^P?°"^- Youth begin an employment search using the skills obtained 
during the training session. After each employment interview, instructors help process 

Lntinhe nu'.r""" ^"^^'^^^^ ^""^ employment search contTnue 

until the youth secures a position. 

Folhw-up: 

Once a youth locates employment, follow-up communication with the youth and 
emp oyer begins. This communication is maintained on a weekly basis via site visits 
contact IS reduced to a monthly follow-up. "jmcui, 
Aftercare: 

The aftercare component consists of a monthly two hour discussion group Youth are 
encouraged to use this group as a sounding board for their frustrations as well as their 
successes. Peer feedback and group problem solving ire the major benefits of this 
support group. Youth at various stages of the Youth Employment Program participate 
in aftercare. 

Youth Employment Activities- 

Youth Employment Activities are held on a monthly basis. This component t)ffers 
youth various avenues of involvement such as recognition banquets, dances, fund 
raising projects, newsletter production, and positions of leadership (president, vice- 
president, secretary md treasurer, historian, representative, member-at-large) This 
component enhances self-esteem, peer cohesion, and accentuates the youth's involve- 
ment in the employment process. 
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Final Note: 

The adolescents who pt.rticipate in the Youth Employment Program often have special 
needs which are addressed throughout the course. In order to be a part of the 
program, these young people must have reached a level of emotional stability and been 
assessed by program personnel as ready to handle the pressures and responsibilities of 
employment. Yet, they often lack the self-esteem, self-confidence and skills necessary 
for securing and maintaining employment. This course prepares youth for the chall- 
enges involved in the job search process and develops the skills and confidence 
necessary for a successful work experience 



Addenda 

DcHOgraphlcs 

Youth are recruited irom housing projects (Preston Taylor, John Henry Hale, University 
Court), schools (Glencliff, Pearl-Cohn), the juvenile court, churches, social service 
agencies (Crittenroo, Bethlehem Center, South Sfeet), by word of mouth and through 
flyers. Most oi our youth are at high risk and disadvantaged, evidencing the following 
characteristics: 1) low income; 2) homelessness, or in foster care and/or independent 
Uvir3 services; 3) teen parents (mainly mothers but some fathers) - estimated 13%; 4) 
Black - estimated 75%; 5) Female estimated - 70%, Male estimated • 30%; 6) have either 
never had a job or have never been successful at maintaining a job; 7) dropouts- 
estimated 35%. 



Types of Jobs Available to 

Fast Foods 
Clerical 

Phone/Receptionist 

Landscaping 

Janitorial 

Day Care 

Cashier 

Restaurant 

Veterinarian Assistant 



Maid 

Customer Service Rep 
Insurance Clerical 
Stock Person 
H.G. Hill Grocery 

Stock Person 
Sales Person 
Printing 
Hotel Worker 



Tou^ Guide 

Telemarketing Interviewer 
Amusement Park Worker 
Food Preparation Worker 
Mail Room Clerk 
Service Station Attendant 
Car Wash Attendant 
Dock Worker 
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DirricvU Factors la Prcptratloa aad Enployntot of High Risk Youth 

1) There is a lack of affordable child care resources for t^'en parents 

2) Nashville's transportation system is not extensive ich hinders the ability of 
youth targeted by this program to access jobs. 

3) DisadvaQtaged and/or troubled youth frequently exhibit one or more of the 
following characteristics: 

a. low motivation; 

b. impulS' /c behavior which is exemplified by an inability to stick to a program; 

c. unrealistic assessment of their own abilities and expectation of the level of job 
they can secure end perform well, 

d. emotional instability; 

e. inability to appropriately control aggressive and/or angry feelings; 

f. lack of or no famil/ support; 

g. marginal academic preparation and poor reading skills; 

h poor self discipline, such as an inability to stick it out when difficulties arise, 

1 need for instant gratification - M want the job I want now * 

PrograiB Statistics 1985 through February, 1987 



mi 



Number finishing training classes 



44 



Number placed in jobs 



36 



or 82% positive placements 



1986 



Number finishing classes 



75 



Number placed in jobs 



S8 



or 77% 



Educational Referrals 



63 



or 84% positive placements 



1331 (January and February) 



Number finishing classes 



13 



Number placed in jobs 



11 



or 85% positive placements 
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COMPLIMENTS OF EDUCATION COMMISSION OF THE STATES 



Declining Youth Population With an Increasing At-Risk Segment 
Compared to Rising Business Demand for Entry-Level Employees 




19^8 1983 199S 

CProi«ct«d) 



In 1978. 23% Of the total U S populatJon 
were between the ages of 16 and 24 By 
1963 that percentage hed dropped to 19%. 
Based on current brth rates, it wi further 
dedine to 16% by 1995. At the same time, 
the percentage of youth at nsk « growing 
Asiunvng chat the nation'^ economy continues 
to expand at a moderate pace. tMsness win 
be forced to dip ncreasmgly w\to the at-nsk 
segment of the entry-level youth emptoy- 
ment pnd 

Sourcee: U S. Department of Commerce 

Scactsocat Abstract of the United 
Staces. 19B4 

Nationai CommiSNon on Secondary 
Educatoi for Hi^anics Maka 
Somathng Happen. 1984 
U S. Department of Commerce. 
Busnasa Condticjns Digest. 
March 1985 

U S. Congress. Congressional 
Budget Office Poverty Among 
ChUdien, May 1985 
National Education Association 
The Strategic Context of Bducjtion 
gtAmenca. 1985-1995 



Indicators of Growing Youth Problems 



CMIdren in poverty 


A 


Up from 18% in 1970 to 22% m 1985. About 
14 iniiRon chikJren Bve m poverty Almost half of 
Black children and one-third of Hispanic children 
live in poverty 


Drug and alcohol abuta 


A 


Up BO-fold Since 1980 


Taenaga pregnancy 


A 


Up 1 09% for WNtes. 1 0% for non-Whites since 
1960 


Unmarried mothers 


A 


Up from less than 1% in 1970 to over 6% today 


Female headed households 


A 


Up from 12% m 1970 to 23% m 1984 


Teenage homicide 


A 


Up more than 200% for Whites. 16% for non- 
Whites since 1 950 


Teenage suicide 


A 


Up more than 150% smce 1950 


Teenage crime 


A 


Arrests up from 18% in 1960 to 34% in 1980 
(16-to-24-year olds) 


Taeniae unemploymint 


A 


Up 35% for non-Whites. 60% for Whites smce 
1961 
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OASISi 



YOUTH EMPLOYMENT FACT SHEET 



WHAT: 



WHY: 



CURRICULUM: 



SPONSORSHIP: 



LEADERSHIP: 



The Job Club IS an organization of teenagers who meet in order to 
improve their job finding skills They receive assistance from a 
professional employment counselor as well as encouragement from 
each other in their job search. 

In 1985. 3 25 million people under the age of 25 were unemploved 
The Youth Employment program of Oasis Center believes that if 
vital job skills are learned early, teenagers are far less likely to 
become unemployed adults. 

Participants learn how to complete job applications, how to 
prepare resumes, how to sharpeu interviewing skills, how to make 
phone calls, and how to locate employment. Oasis Center assists 
in placement and provides the all-important support to the youth 
once they are employed. 

The Youth Employment program is sponsored by Oasis Center a 
local United Way agency. The Center provides multiple services 
that benefit youth and their families-many of whom are experi- 
encing troubled times. In addition, the agency offers adolescents 
unique opportunities for leadership and responsible citizenship m 
the community. 

Judy Daniels. MSW 
Alternatives Director 
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PACi»*|IASHV1LUtUSINESS10t1LNAL'MAftCHl4>}n 1911' 



Employers report good workers emerge 
from Oasis Center's training program 



Ljft^B Own W^^^m 



Twv mav be liinn on <ipenence, bw 
jwirnaidn MR Jo « vtvU of vomkn. 

Juu ask Dofliu Ro6cru or Marv 
Heiflun or Hat CiMons 

Thctf conpiiiiM diCNted to |ive i few 
»:ai>af en from Uw Oatit Cewcr t Youth 
Empto>nicai Project a trt ^nd the 
•omen say dity were rewarded wiUi 



OtM sirl, • l7.y«ar-oM mdem ai 
Gleacliff H«k Sctool, Mt never miaaid 
J day of wQifc « tiw ut aoMto At tai 
had her ciMOMr icrvicc |oh ii Tkt 
UnmtutMlfitknlU BMtur, sayi 
Cibbou. tiw Mwtpapcrt' customer 




-Ska wurmm hafpy » fet dw 
job/ OMoaa aya. 'Idoal *tak I feft«e 
ever fcMi MMOM » happy » vQifc ■ 



tekvaMrM)*.*BM>hMi«aa MiKauoa: 

plWMHlliftWiiwcMWin.ioiwi fi^oraWa 

bitliai proHMM Mi nfcM c«« of h 

cifCuteUM tiflilMi wkb iplom l . 



tiM flrt h« Mit nrt • food 



OASIS 

cencer.inc. 



' Vanderbili Utivcraity it always 
I kMtaog for pood, nabk applcanu for 
I evca M low-level joba. «ys Hoimaa. 
recnnter with iht yaivcrsity Im ihai 
requiicMem mafca it difTicult for high 



helped *Mi anad out ftom a crowd of 
odMr ipphraan, iha says. Aad their 
aniMdM aapraaaad HolMa caoMgh ID 
lacoMMd dMMifcr hms. 

'lhay MNinnawid vanr "aB, aaamad 
ra^oartla aad had food worktai 
racai*,' *a naraiw ayi. Om M hai 
haaa M *a ia» ibe« Ova MdM; *i 



■ytalM.* 



wriM a laaMd; aafea a aterAqrfeBvaifeilrjabi^Sk£Mfly& 
lapcaasioa dariag aa ff^** 
ia<MrlNn«f MHyMd ntad mm mm jaM wcaMa or 



iMMltiii—— fcaf— 





bMnaea Oa^ ayt of dH MO 
haa Mnd » work wittia iht pan ili 
■oMta. Sha MMvinvai a M OMi 



dida'i hana a paaiiM taaWw « *a' 



Hwywawwaoftiaiiil ii.TVy 
weratt'i icaiad.' *a nps of kar ^ 



wMl. 

TtepMgMi.«Mck iacpaaiowy 
Ipa aeeaoMicauy 



flMvtovaL 1 Mak M Som aaai lo i>«fc » My 



of ibea aaad a chiKa lo prova soMh 



Oaaii Ceaiw. i mcl tipa aa a —i 
ciMs caaiar ia 1910. haa baaa ha^iai 



Dan 



for ataofl km yaara. acc««n lo 
Michaal HIgtfaa. iha caaiar'a 



■othara airiggllag i» hacoma 

dipaainf>Hi f — 

-Tm aaaa Mtt«rtfNHa UiiwMiiV 
ID Inak Ml «f dMi vIcfoM cycle af 

- irai 



WlM MidMtt ham iBMi 
20-hov. tvo-wailt ooana aa haw Job 



Sy dM *a MM fiaM dMk 



laclda a variiqr «f atty-M ioha. 

AhOM 40 «a« ttraafh Aa proi 
iMa pan yaar. Bv«mi layi. niey have 
woatfy p a mi majohiiad^-cawcewin. 
faai food fiMfhiiii. oflkaa lad hottk 



Om y«Mt MM iMka ia *a faooNi 
ccaiar at P<mbmmi OaaanL Ms fim 
job waa la p« fnldwi af laMnwfi 
poUciaa ia ofiar aM la maka aaw 




aMptoyaa^ 

Ite caaipMy% NMrf Oadii ftaiMii 
a lilt. hM aovad iMfllai , 
aaw' ;aa la mm i 




"Miaf tfMB iMa nvar aMM. I 
dMt taaar bav iap «i H* *a ^pa. 
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There's still hope 
for youngsters who 
drop out of school 



Q. Otf n-ytuHM mm <rippi< 
Mt aC U(k KM iMt yew bf 
eMM be tbeagbc. **ickoel vat kor. 
iM ^ i ic i m iy." We've bad 
ee auay preb Um vttb htm ibat 
I la tte eiben Ibk 4Ma1 



Nav, after a year, wt rcaUae 
ttia ii prebaMy aae efibe want 
Malaaa be baa em Bade. Evea 



aatf iiaali 



1 4rap ar alcabol, 



After <i ri ilB t be aaeied a Mgb 
acboel edaeatlaa (a Httle tea tete). 
be veM la Bleht acM la atady 
far tbemeral afatvakMy «pla- 
■a (GEDV Be baa aever beea ibai 
feed la acbaal. aa« be falM tbto 
icit twice. Maw be aaya be weal 
labciiaiaiB. 

Siaee draapbif aac, be baa bad a 
aarlaa af de a d ta d Jaba la f aat 
feed placea aad pa atatiaM. He 
<fpm aacb aae beeaaae af tbe bere- 
daa aad law pay. 

We waat ta belp bla da aone- 
tbiag witb Ma life. PMbbM Ucb 
Kbeel ii aat becaaat bc^i toe 



Ibe GED aflalB. At age 17, be all 
I Hbe be baa aa f anr*. 



ready acta 
fle 



left 



A. la apMc of doaiBf aone doon 
by droppiag oat of Ugh acbooL be 
tm hat otber opIloM. Be ban t 
ninad bii cbaocaa for aaccaM ae 
nwcb aa he baa made bia Ufc a lot 
noredlfrtoilt 

Wte la tbe paat 
have round rewardli« joba with, 
oat a high acbool adacatteo. but 
they had to cooapeoaate la aome 
way for Dot havlBg It Uaoally. 
they had oataral abiUtlaa that 
niade up for tbe lack of a dtploma. 
Through paraeve i ea e e he cao 
And a worthwhile job that offcn 
more than joat a paycbadu You 
don't meatiOB hb lateraaU and 
abiUtlea. Perhapa, bf foUowtag ap 
on theae, he can find a )ob that 
doen't reqalre a hl^ da- 

He needi to take control In plan- 
Btng hb own fotare bnr ariUng him- 
•elf what klndi of ioba be woold 
like to have aad what tbaae joba 
rcqvlra. By raadlag tbe claaatfled 
pagca In tbe aewapaper. he cac be> 
come ramiUar with how many of 
theae joba are available In the 
NaihvUlearea. 

His confidence and aaeertWe- 





MARY 

CRICHTON 




YourKMa 



time. WItboat a high acbool ednca- 
tioa. he wUI ran Into obaUclcs. It's, 
not oab important that be expect 
tbiB to happen but also that he not 
let It get blm down. 

fle might warn to check out vo- 
catloaal acboola In the area offer- 
tag daaaaa bavUig to do with his 
iMcrosta. Then again, be might not 
rraat to be ta a flaaarnum atmoa* 
pbera at alL tf lUs la the case, 
there atOI are altmiativc ways for 
him to gate job raadlaaaa aklUs. 

Bacaaaa Aadli^ a job can be 
dtffk-alt. It might help him to go 
tbroogh a job readinoas Hogram T*- 
Tbe Yooth Employment Wogram 
at the Oasis Qmter offers teen- cS 
agers.ageBlStolf.acompr«hen- \ 
slve job raadmess trauing and ^ 
placement ^ 
Partkripaau do not have to ^ 
have a high school dlpkMn-. or pay 
a fee to be In the program V 

Tbe monthly program involves 
two w«eks of classwork and two 
«Mks if job searching and places 
nMBJt After counaelon teach job 
•WMi. they help partldpanu find 
employment. Coaaselor Helen 
ShnUman uys three who conduct 
the class prefer being called coun- 
aetorsratlMr than teachers. 

la the claas. tea»agen are 
uught to find }ob leads In the pa- 
per. write reaumes. fill out appli. 
catlona and go through Interviews 
According to Ms. Shullrasn. 
throughout the entire program 
couneekjrs stress the importance 
of asaerUveneas. 

After the class, an Employment 
Dmopmeot coonaehv matches 
tdtBawUh available jtiba In the 
community The counselors coa- 
tinue their support by arranging 
job latenrlews and providifli 
tranaporutlontothetateniews. 

Without theae skills. It might be 
difficult for your son to have the 
p er a a veie w e to find a job. It i 
certainly important at this tune 
that he succeed In something That 
could be in finding a job interest* 
ing and worthwhile to him. i 

your Kidt It pMbltlh«0 tytry 
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Omrkk Ot m H w iDiiwi !■» « 9kt§ €0mk m ^wmil Otngf# <t H) Onii Oinur « Youth 



Program provides job training 



inl omMly ««t. fiM KM » Mvt «Mfe (Mr 



»>S>wimTiiiMlliWlw> i ii t igiii»MWiiiiil f r«rt»»yi ^itt^ Mtfc| iili«jyyl>tOMfcCt»- 
MsjiklliqrMfMpirtalUfatMMi m l H iilwi. •■^t ' '■^ M 





Hal MIT «( Ite P«P«"I^ |M 



Dirndl DmmIml mM ifeM Mr fMI «!» Mmm Hi. MliiiM 
ilMi^ ifet m90tm tfmttmmd mM k i lit pn^i at Immt i «iik 



mm ttrttgl ito MMh k rwny k aMMn. iw pHfIt *to km Mm. 

WHi II JlWll ■■mW pllM<llMpNM.IfttOMllCM«rlMI 

l|MitonHMnM|ik^tMaiKibfl> UwJtfcChkfcrpiiM i wMmtmtfc- 

urtik.ntMcwitteiItMktfetriiM. • paMtaOy !• iftir* wpmrn m4 

HMpiiiiMifetmMvMMmHWi.'' iMMMipiitani 

T«» tKnyi IM rtf Mi K hilpti Ito ytaMM if ttt M Oaki Anftla 

ma iiwiiw iMn* to iirtiwil '*tl HMm. aM «M lit M ikrMtft tbt 

to Ml*. Nm I iiB lit ay MiM hito « MMl • Jik^ ^ii i >* 

•ctm" mm m f iw mm nn (hinmhi Htm- 

NriiiB«iiin!nrtgtoiaii>na 7hilptfMMfa«ilnlaMia«awr- 

filtMdwt at fwi nairil >|w ttiamii kaa aikar Mn* w«m 

«llalaafeitam«ialafli«ttli|ife tlm^llia«lfe8yalla«a)aki.'' 

lla cawanitf AM «• vOMt la kin kav la la Mi. aal aaka tbma 

l«Mknaaff«H«MaklMiaaaliMar> — laaikiiikli r«raBiiaia.>liwn» 

aMLitoia«ipaiilt««it«a«aafea «t katfn al tta aakiT m. ito 

afur ifta a& «Stck7«i P«Ma «aai«in»atta«ntakilMaail3S 
nanktMiaMMy. 



Hi. OMMi Mi ttal fta Jika avatt- Ika Ta«i MmI^mi Pm«i pr^ 
It van taa MM livil piMna 11 mm >i» w6|Ha ia iWii la i way*. 
iilM/a«9MliMik«toSnM«ear- kignff «Mk I* mftMa lai placa. 
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Chairman Miller. Thank you. Dr. Arthur. 

STATEMENT OF CHRIS R0DGER8 ARTHUR, PH.D., PROJECT COOR- 
DINATOR, /DOLESCENT PREGNANCY PREVENTION PROGRAM 
MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE, NASHVILLE, TN 

Chairman, distinguished committee members, 
u ^tL Medical College, the program director, Dr. 

Henry Foster, and the community that we serve, I wish to express 
our smcerest appreciation for having this opportunity to share 
these perspectives with you. Life is a continuum. Adolescence is a 
tumultuous tmie marking the transition into adulthood. Experi- 
ences of the infants and the child and the youth shape the l-fe of 
the adult that he or she becomes. 

The unmet basic needs of the present manifest themselves in the 
depnyation of future Uves. Although this presentation takes into 
consideration the needs of all youth, I shaU primarily focus on the 
needs of the poor and minority. Poverty breeds poverty and a 
mynad of negative consequences. Of every 100 children bom today. 
Id are bom to teen mothers, 15 are bom to households where no 
parent is workmg, 15 are bom where a working parent is earning a 
below poyertv w^e, 25 will be on welfare at some point prior to 
adulthood, 20 will be bom out of wedlock, 12 will bebom to nar- 
ents who separate before the child is 18, 6 will be bom to parents 
who separate, and 40 wUl live in female-headed households before 
they are adults. "^lui^ 

all factors are held constant, poverty is the overwhelming 
predictor of problenus for our ^outh. Consider the children and 
youth of famihes thiat fall below the national poverty standard 
must grapple with the issues that confront all families. Their chil- 
dren must be fed, dothed, schooled, and exposed to the range of ex- 
periences we deem necessary for positive and responsible decision- 
making about their futures. 

The odds against success are overwhelming, even with a cursory 
view, and as we look closer, we lind that our youth are forming 
their attitudes about the future and its possibihties in the midst of 
despair. Teen pregnancy is a msgor cause and consequence of pov- 
erty and hopelessness. Children who are exposed to limited options 
and possibihties have few reasons to delay early childbearing. 

According to the National Longitudinal Study of Young Ameri- 
cans, the foUowmg six factors are found to contribute to adolescent 
pregnancy: 

Being behind in school, behind 1 to 2 years. Low family income, 
below average skUls. Family structure, particularly female head of 
household, and the mother's educational attainment. 

nriL f -^^^^Sq^^iTooo®?^' 16'^24 adolescent girls 

pr^ant m 1984 11 268 babies bom with 252 girls under the age 
ot 15 givmg birth. According to national standards,— I am somr 
Accordmg to national figures from the ChUdren's Defense Fund 
rS!S?i^f °*^°?^n*®®'" account for 27 percent of the adolescent 
population but 40 percent of the pregnancies which result in birth. 

Although income and basic academic skills are held constant, ti e 
white and black pregnancy rates are highly comparable. E'-n so, 
the Cjugenmaker report indicates that pregnancy rates for white 
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teens in the United States is 83 per 1,000, which is twice the Euro- 
pean rate. 

The infant of the teen mother has a greater risk of low birth 
▼/eight and health problems* which are highly correlated with de- 
^ elopmental disabilities, learning problems, which, in turn, affect 
school performance, employability, and ultimately income. In most 
situations, teens are unable to earn their way out of this cycle. 
Ei«(hty-five percent of teen heads of households are poor. Seventy 
percent of tne 20- to 24-year olds are poor and 85 percent of school 
dropouts are poor. 

Our children need quality education. Schools in low-income areas 
do not have access to the same dollars and resources due to reasons 
including zoning or limited community contributions. There is a 
correlation between income at and near the poverty levels and low 
achievement for schools in these areas. 

Programs mupt be developed and expanded to provide remedi- 
ation for youth who lag beriind in their educational attainment. 
Th^s scenario has become much more profound because the threat 
of poverty is more imminent to the adolescent today, to the adolec* 
cent parent today, than even ten years ago. 

It IS becoming increasingly diftrult for high school graduates to 
find substantive employment, and more so for dropouts. Early 
child-bearing disrupts schooling. For over 50 percent of this popula- 
tion, who are confronted with the factors, contribute to the poverty 
cycle. The plight of the male is not inconsequential when address- 



In 1984, fewer than one-half of white males and Tewer than one- 
third of black males age 20 to 24 earned enough to support a wife 
and one child above the poverty standard. Nationally, nearly one- 
half of black males between the ages of 16 and 24 had no work ex- 
perience. The Department of Labor for Tennessee reports that over 
61 percent of black males between 16 and 24 are unemployed. Even 
these figures are modest because they do cot account for those 
young men who are no longer actively seeking emplc^ onent. 
There are three factors which contribute to the aeclines in em- 

f)loyment rate. The number of hours of work available, the wage 
evels. They have all contributed to the large reductions in the av- 
erage earnings of young workers. Particularly young men. 

Between 1973 and 1984, the real income for all males age 20 to 
24 dropped by 33 percent. Among black males in this age group, 
average income failed by 44 percent in real earnings. In 1984, only 
48 percent of white men and 27 percent of black men were able to 
support a wife and child. In contrast, 6^ ^rcent of white males and 
57^rcent of black males in 1973 were aole to do so. 

The implications are far reaching. If a young man is unable to 
earn enough to support a child< the financial incentives to marry 
and form a family are diminished significantly. 

Between 1974 and 1985, marriage rates for all 20 to 24 year old 
males declined by 46 percent. Amongst the blacks in this group, 
ixiarri ge rates fell by o2 percent. As a result, out of wedlock birth 
rates have risen substantially. 

Let me add that the rate of adolescent births in the black com- 
munity has remained constant. j impact of it is what has been 
staggering. Bearing children outside of marriage at an early age in 
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turn sharply increases the odds these teens will have the next gen- 
eration of poor households. Due to their ^ow earning potential, 
even the young couples who do marry will have more difficulties 
lifting themselves ai.d their children out of poverty. The results of 
the cycle are readily apparent;. The poverty rate among all house- 
holds headed by persons younger than 25 years of age has jumped 
from 15.9 percent in 1973 to 30.2 percent in 1985. Half of all chil- 
dren, three-fourths of all black children, in such households, now 
live in poverty. 

Teenage poverty, teenage pregnancy is only a microcosm of a 
larger problem. It is only a sympton^ of a more complex problem 
that will not disappear without addressing the quality of life in our 
community. Unfortunately, our youth receive more attention from 
community agencies after problems have been identified and/or 
damage has been done. 

Let us be cognizant of the fact that the only real solutions will be 
long-term and comprehensive, taking the whole child and his whole 
life into consideration. 

I would like to add, I was very encouraged by the gentleman 
from Arkansas who addressed the issues of early intervention for 
high-risk infants and young children. Looking as well at the contin- 
uum of life and i ow the implications of the young child has far- 
reaching ones in adulthood. 

Prevention and care, therefore, become the order of the day as 
we look at the relationships between the present and predictable 
outcomes. This is not to minimLe the need for intervention at 
points of crisis or need, but to underscore the necessity for taking a 
preventive stance in our search for solutions. 

Networks are currently in operation to address care needs of ado- 
lescents, particularly the teen parents. It is now time to develop 
prevention networks as well to minimize the negative impact of 
predictable outcomes and predictable problems on our children. 

At what point do we intervene in order to prevent negative dis- 
ruption to the lives of our youth? At all points in a coordinated 
fashion. The schools, social service agencies, health care institu- 
tions, must work togeth lo establish systems such that the cru- 
cial needs of our childrer, are met from birth through adulthood. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Chris Rodgers Arthur, Ph.D., follows:] 
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Pripared &rATiMKNT OP Chris Rodgers Arthur, Ph.D., Coordinator, "I Have A 
Future" Adolescent Pregnancy Prevention Program, Department op OB/ 
GYN, Mbharry Medical College, Nashville, TN 

GOOD MORNING. 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished committee members, I am Chris Rodgers Arthur, 
Coordinator of "1 Have A Future" - the community based adolescent pregnancy 
prevention program of Meharry Medical College. ¥ 

Meharry has a historic mission and long standing tradition of service to the 
underserved and disadvantaged. As a primary source of care for the community, • 
Meharry Is continuously confronted with the consequences of policies and behaviors 
which affect the lives of families and their children. Thus, it has a commitment 
and obligation to provide leadership in addressing the problems of the high risk 
minority community. 

On behalf of Meharry Medical College, the Program Director of "I Have a Future", 
Dr. Henry Foster, and the community we serve, I wish to express our sincerest 
appreciation for having this opportunity to share these perspectives witl. you. 

Life Is a continuum. Aoolescence is a tumultuous time marking the transition 
into adulthood. The experiences of the infant, child, and youth shape the life 
of the adult he or she becomes. The unmet basic needs of the present manifest 
themselves In the deprivation of future lives. Although this presentation takes 
into consideration the needs of all youth, 1 shall primarily focus on the needs 
of the poor and minority. 

Poverty breeds poverty and a myriad of negative consequences. The Children's 
Defense Fund reveals the following in its report entitled A Children's Defense 
Budget! FY 1988; An Analysis of Our Nations Investment in Children ; 



Of every 100 children born tod&y — 

— 13 are born to teen mothers 

— 15 are bom to households where no parent 
is working 

— 15 are born with a working parent earning a 
below poverty wage 

— 25 will be on welfare at some point prior to 
adulthood. 

— 20 will be born out of wedlock 
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^ 12 will be born to parents who separate 
bsfore the children reach eighteen 

— 6 will be l)orn to parents who separate 

— forty will live in female-headed 
household before edt Ithood. 



When ail of the factors are held constant, poverty is an overwhelming predictor 
of problems for our youth. Consider— the children and youth of famllies\ that 
fall below the national poverty standard must grapple with the issues that confront 
all families; their children must be fed, clothed, schooled, and exposed to the 
range of experiences we deem necessary for positive and responsible 
decision-making about their futures. The odds against success in the poor 
communities are overwhelming, even with a cursory view. As we look closer, 
we find that our youth are forming their attitudes about the future and its 
possibilities in the midst of dt^pair. Teen pregnancy is a major cause and 
consequence of poverty and hopelessness. Children who are exposed to limited 
options and possibilities have few reasons to delay early chlldbearing. 

According to the National Longitudinal Survey of Young Americans, the following 
six factors are found to contribute to adolescent pregnancy: 

— not being in school 

— behind 1-2 years 

— family income 

— below average skills 

— family structure (female head of household) 

— mother's education attainment 

The Tennessee Center for Health Statistics reports that 1984, 16,424 adolescent 
girls were pregnant; 11,268 babies were born with 252 to girls under 15 years 
of age. 

According to national figures from the Children's Defense Fund Report, minority 
teens account for 27% of the adolescent population but 40% of the pregnancies 
which result in birth. Although, when Income and basic skills (academic) are 
held constant, the white and Wnck prejo^ancy rates are highly comparRble. Even 
so, the Gultenmacher Report indicates that the pregnancy rate foi whlt<? teens 
in the United Stales i.s 83 per thousand, which is twice the European rate. 
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The infant of the teen mother has greater risks of low birth weight and health 
problems which are correlated highly with developmental disabilities-gleaming 
problems which in turn affect school performance, employability, and ultimately 
income. 

In most situations, teens are unable to earn their way out of this cycle. Eighty- 
five percent of teenage heads of households are poor; 70% of the 20-24 year 
olds are poor; and 85% of school dropouts are poor. 

Our children need quality education. Schools in low income areas do not have 
access to the same dollars and resources due to reasons including zoning or limited 
community contributions. There is a correlation between incomes at and near 
the poverty level and low achievement for schools in these areas. Progranis 
must be developed and expanded to provide remediation for youth who lag behind 
in the attainment of basic skills. 

This scenario has become even more profound because the threat of poverty 
is more imminent to the adolescent parent today than even ten years ago. It 
is becoming increasingly difficult for high school graduates to find substantive 
employment and more so for drop-outs. Early childbearing disrupts schooling 
for over 5 q of this population who are confronted with the factors which 
contribute to the poverty cycle. 

The plight of the male is not inconsequential when addressing this issue. In 
1984, fewer than onf^half of white males and fewer than one-third black males 
ages 20 to 24 earned enough to support a wife and one child above the poverty 
line. Nationally, nearly one-half of black mnles between 16 and 24 had no Hork 
experience. The Tennessee Department of Labor reports that over 61% of black 
males between 16 and 24 are unemployed. Even these figures are modest because 
they do not account for those young men who are not actively seeking jobs. 

The Children's Defense Fund presents the following to further explain the 
employment predicament of poor and minority youth: 

These three factors— declines in employment rates, hours of work, and 
wage levels— nil have contributed to large reductions in the avera(i:e 
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earnings of young workers, particular young men. Between 1973 and 
1984, the real incomes of all males age twenty to twenty-four dropped 
by 33 percent. Among black males in this age group, average annual 
Incomes fell by 44 percent in real terms. Earnings losses have been 
greatest among employed twenty to twenty-four-year-old males ithout 
high school diplomas: white and Hispanic dropouts experienced a 39 
percent drop In real annual earnings during the 1973-1984 period, while 
black dropouts suffered a 61 percent loss In real earnings. 

These sharp declines In earnings mean far fewer young men bring home 
Incomes sufficient to support above the poverty level even a family of 
three, the iradltlonal size of a young family starting out in life. In 

1984, only 48 percent of white men and 27 percent of black men between 
ages twenty and twenty-four earned enough to support a wife and one 
child. In contrast, 64 percent of white males and 57 percent of black 
males earned enough to do so In 1973. 

The Implications of these earnings losses are profound and far-reaching. 
If a young man Is unable to earn enough to support a child, the financial 
Incentives to marry and form a family are diminished sharply. Not 
surprisingly, therefore, marriage rates among young people have fallen 
along with averagt earnings for young male workers. Between 1974 and 

1985, marriage rates for all twenty-to twenty-four-years-olds declined 
by 46 percent. Among blacks In this age group, marriage rates fell by 
a staggering 62 percent. As a result, out-of-wedlock birth rates have 
risen substantially. 

Finally, the related problems of reduced employment opportunities, 
lower earnings, and less frequent marriages serve to perpetuate the 
cycle of poverty for young families and children. Poor teens who 
perceive little chance of getting good jobs are more likely to 
believe that they have nothing to lose by becoming parents before 
they are ready. Bearing children outside of marriage at an early 
age, in turn, sharply Increases the odds that these teen will head 
the next generation of poor households. Due to their low earnings 
potential, even young couples who do marry will have more difficulty 
lifting themselves and their children out of poverty. The results ot this 
cycle are already apparent: the poverty rates among all households ^ 
headed by persons younger than twenty-five have jumped from 15.9 percent 
In 1973 to 30.2 percent In 1985. Half of all children, and three-fourths 
of all black cliildren. In such households now live In poverty. 



Teenage pregnsicy is only a symptom of a larger and more complex problem 
that will not disappear without addressing the quality of life In our communities. 

Unfortunately our youth receive more attention from commimity agencies after 
problems have been identified and/or damage lias been done. Let us be cognizant 
of the fact that thr only real solutions will be long term and comprehensive 
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ones taking the whole child and his whole life into consideration. Prevention 
and care therefore t>ecome the order of the day as we look at the relationships 
between present and predictable outcomes. This is not to minimize the need 
for intervention at points of crisis or need but to underscore the necessity of 
taking a preventive stance in our search for solutions. 

Networks are currently in operation to address the care needs of adolescents 
particularly the teen parent. It Is now time to develop prevention networks as 
well, to mlnir!ze the negative impact of predictable problems on our children. 

At what points do we intervene in order to prevent negative disruptions to the 
lines of our youth? At all pointsHn a coordinated fashion. The schools, social 
service, health car* institutions must work together in order to establish systems 
such that the crucial needs of our children are met from birth through adulthood. 
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Chairman Miller. Thank you. Ms. FewelL 

STATEMENT OF PAULETTE FEWELL, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR THE 
TENNESSEE COUNCIL ON ECONOMIC EDUCATION, NASHVILLE, 
TN 

Ms, Fewell. As executive director of the Tennessee Council on 
Economic Education, I have been amazed at the economic attitudes 
of the people, not only in Tennessee, but nationwide. 

Today, I would like to focus on those attitudes in a somewhat dif- 
ferent perspective than my fellow panel members. 

Luther Hodges, the Former Secretary of Commerce, once com- 
mented. If ignorance paid dividends, most Americans could make 
a fortune out of what they don't know about economics." When 
ninth grade students at a junior high school in Orlando, FL, were 
asked to define free enterprise, one student answered that it was a 
space ship on Star Trek. Of the 25 students tested, just 12 could 
correctly say that the U.S. economic system is based on capitalism. 
Ten said it was based on socialism and three said it was based on 
communism. 

Over one-half of the class felt that the Federal Reserve was a 
branch of the Army. A national survey conducted by the U.S 
Chamber of Commerce showed that the 21,000 high school students 
polled, 67 percent did not believe in the need for profit. Sixty-three 
percent favored government ownership of banks, railroads and 
steel companies. Fifty-three percent favored close governmental 
regulations of all businesses. Fifty percent felt that the Federal 
Government contributed most to our national prosperity. Twenty- 
five percent felt the Federal Government was requ-red to guaran- 
tee a profit for private business, and 82 percent did not believe that 
competition existed in American business. 

A survey of 24,000 who's who in American high school students, 
who were supposedly the top notch students in our schools, re- 
vealed that the majority felt that the Federal Government owed 
each of us womb to tomb security. A survey of adults in 1984 by 
the Hearst Corp. showed that 60 percent of those surveyed did not 
u ir^A^® definition of the gross national product. Almost 

half, 48 percent, incorrectly believed it is the amount of goods and 
services Fefipral, State and local governments will purchase this 
year. Twelve percent could not give an answer at all. 

Only one in five percent knew that— only one in five, 20 percent, 
knew that the military receives between 21 and 30 percent of the 
Federal Government's budget. Fifty percent overestimated the 
amount and 12 percent thought over 60 percent of the Federal 
budget went to the military. 

In direct contrast, 60 percent underestimated the amount of 
money the Federal Government devotes to social programs, includ- 
ing Social Security. They estimated that instead of being between 
41 and 50 percent of the budget, it was more like 21 to 30 percent. 
Most of them had the miUtary and social programs completely re- 
verseo. 

Perhaps more significantly, only one in five Americans correctly 
realized that the after-tax profits of America's largest corporations 
was less than fifty percent. Almost none of them realized it was 
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probably about 5 percent. Forty-four percent thought profits aver- 
aged higher than 15 percent, and 11 percent of the people inter- 
viewed thought profits averaged probably about 50 percent of sales. 
When asked to name the sources they used as a frequent source 
of information about the national economy, 58 percent named tele- 
vision, both news and prime time. Fifty-five percent named news- 
papers, 33 percent named radio, and 26 percent named magazines. 
Only 6 percent named stockbrokers, 8 percent named the bank offi- 
cer, and 8 percent named schools. 

The majority named television as their major source of informa- 
tion, but in a study of prime time TV broadcasts, more than 50 per- 
cent of the characters identified as heads of businesses were shown 
engaged in illegal acts, ranging from fraud to murder. Forty-five 
percent of all business activities depicted on television involved ille- 
gal acts and hard-working executives seemed to be ridiculed as 
workaholics beset by personal and family relations. Only three per- 
cent of the tv businessmen were shown engaging in social and eco- 
nomically beneficial behavior. 

Generally, business people were depicted as crooks, con men and 
clowns. This is not only true for prime time TV, but also in the 
national and local news stories. Is there any wonder that the 
American public has a bad impression of business. 

As it is evident, a lot of us are given the wrong impression of the 
free enterprise market system by what we see on television and at 
the movies, by what we read in magazmes and what we hear on 
the streets. The business world is too often seen in terms of the 
good and the evil, the have and the have not. I believe it is a sad 
commentary on our economic system when the only thing some 
people luiow about money and business is what they see on 



The end result is the majority of Americans have no idea wha^ 
terms like gross national product and national trade deficit mean. 
Americans see no correlation between business profitability and 
their own prosperity. Citizens who vote do not understand the 
issues. 

Apart from all the facts and figures, what are the implications of 
these findings? I agree with the conclusions of the Hearst survey. 

No. 1. From childhood through adulthood, the American public's 
knowledge of business and economic facts of life is sadly deficient. 
As one person said, the only thing harder to explain to children 
than the facts of life are the facts of the American free enterprise 
system. 

Second. The second migor finding is that the media, the primary 
source of business and economic information, is not making any 
headway against this lack of knowledge. 

How can this be? Today, there is more attention than ever devot- 
ed to business news and information. So, what is happening? I be- 
lieve we are preaching to the choir. In a nation, where there are 
100 million working people every day, only 7 million read the Wall 
Street Journal. It makes you wonder what the other 93 percent 
read, possibly the National Enquirer. 

Large numbers of people fail to become informed on business 
matters because they fail to see the relevancy to their own daily 
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lives. The groea national product is aii abstraction. What they eat. 
where they work, and how they clothe their families is reality. 

I think the foregoing data suffices to make one point, American 
businws people who pride themselves on being able to sell any- 
thing have failed to sell business in the free enterprise system and 
the consequences of this are plain. 

Generations are growing into adulthood with grossly distorted 
views of busmess and the American economic system. We are all 
greatly concerned about the drug problems which are rampant in 
our country today, and they are serious. However, in my opinion, it 
18 not the maryuana or the cocaine or the crack of the heroin that 
rank as the most dangerous drugs we must contend with at this 
crucial tune m our history. I am much more concerned about the 
drug known as S-F-N, something for nothing. 

In Tennessee, we want our students to join TANSTAAFL, which 
stands for there ain't no such thing as a free lunch. We want them 
to understand this on a personal as well as the social level We 
want them to know that the issues are rea', that economic concepts 
are not confined to the stock market or the Federal Reserve, that 
they sneak into the lives of every one of us under the guise of 
every day uving. No one escapes. 

Obviously, many students are not learning this at home. So, we 
teel the best way to do this is to teach teachers to teach economics, 
not just to high school students, because, as my feUow panel mem- 
bers have already told you, a lot of those students are never 
making it to high school. We think we ought to begin in kindergar- 
ten. We want the dismal subject of economics to come alive for 
Tennessee students. 

In today's world of profoundly kaleidoscopic changes, I believe it 
18 more essential than ever that we prepare our young people for 
the vit^ choices they will be caUed upon to make in the years 
ahead. By traming teachers, the Tennessee Council on Economic 
Mucation 18 unproving economic understanding and helping our 
youth build for a better tomorrow. 

We have established programs for students in all grades. We be- 
lieve knowledge of economics cannot wait until the student reaches 
high school, but must begin in the primary grades and continue 
throughout his or her schooling years. Our purpose is not simply to 
make sure our future citizens can one day balance a checkbook, 
Dut, mstead, to teach tomorrow's leaders that understanding eco- 
nomics IS a fundamental part of living in our world, whether you 
are f,tepping mto the voting booth or sitting behind the chairman's 
desk at a major corporation. 
Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Paulette Fewell follows:] 
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Prepared Statement or Paulette C. Fewell» Executive Director, Tennessee 
Council on Economic Education, Nashville, TN 

Luther Hodges, the former Secretary of Commerce, once 
co«ift«nted: "If ignorance paid dividends, most Americans couli 
Mke a fortune out of what they don't know about economics." 

Most people find the so-called "business stcry" downright 
dull and dismal. It is not interesting to them because they 
don't see a relationship between the well-being of business and 
the well-being of their daily lives. They buy products provided 
by the system, but they don't "buy" the system itself. 

Just what IS the public's attitude towards business? 

When ninth grade students at a junior high school in 
Orlando, Florida were asked to define free enterprise, one 
answered that it was tne spaceship on "Star Trek". Of the 25 ^ 
students tested, just 12 correctly said that the United States 
economic system is based on capitalism. Ten said it is based on 
socialism and three said it is based on communism. Over 1/2 of 
the class thought the Federal Reserve wa6 a branch of the Army. 

A survey conducted by th^ Dnited States Chamber of Commerce 
showed that of the 21,0iC nigh school students polled, 671 did 
not believe in the need for profit; 631 favored government 
oimership of banks, railroads and steel companies; 531 favored 
close governmental regulation of all businesses; 501 felt that 
the federal government contributed most to the national 
prosperity and that the best way to improve the American standard 
of living was not by workers producing more, but by paying 
workers higher wages; 251 thought the federal government was 
required to guarantee a profit for private businesses; and 82% 
did not think competition existed in American business. 

A survey of 24,000 Who's Who in American High School 
students revealed that the majority felt that the federal 
government should provide "womb to tomb" security. 

Although they said that were anti big brother, these 
students wrnted government to be responsible for everything from 
health care to housing. When given a list of seven current 
issues — health care, housing, abortion, jobs, defense, 
inflation and welfare — and asked to assign public, private or 
business responsibility for each, these teens said government 
should handle all but two areas. Seventy-three <73) percent 
believed abortion was a private matter that should be left to 
individual choice and forty-seven {Al) percent thought business 
should be in charge, of guaranteeing jobs. 
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A survey done in 1984 by the Hearst Corporation had two 
objectives: 

1. To measure the American public's knowledge about basic 
business and economic concepts. 

2. To determine where Americans get their information about 
business and the economy. 

The findings showed — 

Sixty (60) percent of those surveyed did not know the 
correct definition of gross national product (GNP) . Almost half 
of the public (48%) polled incorrectly believed it is the amount 
of goods and services federal, state and local governments will 
purchase this year. Twelve (12) percent could not give an 



Only one in five (20t) knew the military receives between 
twenty-one (21) and thirty (30) percent of the federal budget. 
Fifty (50) percent overestimated the amount and twelve (12) 
percent thought over sixty (60) percent of the federal budget 
went to the military. 

m 

In direct contrast, sixty (60) percent underestimated that 
the amount of money the federal government devotes to social 
programs, including social security, was between forty-one (41) 
and fifty (50) percent of the federal budget. Most thought the 
percentage of monies for the military and for social programs 
were completely reversed. 

Perhaps more sionif icantly , only one in five Americans 
correctly realized that the after-tax profits of America's 
largest corporations were less than fifteen (15) percent of 
sa^es. Forty-four (44) percent thought profits averaged higher 
than fifteen (15) percent. In fact, eleven (11) percent of the 
people interviewed thought profits averaged more than fifty (50) 
percent of sales. 

When asked to name the sources they use as a frequent source 
of information about the national economy. Fifty-eight (58) 
percent named television, both news and prime time, fifty-five 
(55) percent named newspapers, thirty-three (33) percent named 
radio and twenty-six (26) percent named magazines. Only six (6) 
percent named a stockbroker, eight (8) percent named a bank 
officer and eight (8) percent said school. 



answer. 
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The majority named television as their major source of 
information, but in a study of prime time TV broadcasts, more 
than fifty (50) percent of the characters identified as heads of 
businesses were shown engaging in illegal acts ranging from fraud 
to murder. Forty-five |45j percent of all business activities 
depicted on television involved illegal acts, and hardvrarking 
executives tended to be ridiculed as workaholics beset by 
strained personal and family relations. Only three (3) percent 
of the TV businessmen weze snown engaging in sociilly and 
economically beneficial behavior. Generally, business people 
were depicted as crooks, con men and clowns. This was not only 
true for prime time TV, but also m the national and local news 
stoi^es. Is it any %#onder that the American public has a bad 
impression of business? 

As is evident, a lot of us are given the wrong impression of 
the free enterprise/market system by what we see on television 
and at the movies; by what we read in magazines and what we hear 
on the street. The business world is too often seen in terms of 
good and evil, the "haves" and the "have nots". I believe it is 
a sad commentary of our economic system when the only thing some 
people know about money and business comes from what they see on 
•Dallas". 

The end result is a majority of Americans who have no idea 
what terms like gross national product and national trade deficit 
mean... Americans who see no correlation between business 
profitability and their own prosperity .. .Citizens who vote but 
don't understand the issues. 

Apart from all of the facts and figures, what are the 
implications of these findings? 

I agree with the conclusions of the Hearst survey. 

1. From childhood througn adulthood, the American public's 
knowledge of basic business and economic facts of life is sadly 
deficient . 

As one person said, "The only thing harder to explain to 
children than the facts of life are the facts of the American 
free enterprise system." 

2. The second ma^or finding is that the media, the primary 
source of business and economic information is not making headway 
against this lack of knowledge. 
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i>-f«,2 Jl ? ^ J' . ^8 "O'^e attention than ever 

^!nnI^n^7 ? k'?.""^""" ^"'^ information. So whafs 

'J believe „e are preaching to the choir. Large 
numbers of people fail to become informed on business matters 
because they fail to see the relevance to their own daity lives 
The gross national product is an abstraction, what they eat/ 
where they work and how they clothe their families is reality. 

Only last week I had a call from a vice president of a 
company in Nashville who needed information on profit sharing and 
how to explain it to his employees, it seems that in 1985, the 
company provided profit sharing to its employees and the 

was ofrLr?h»''n'°?''.'""**''! ^" 1'86, business 

and the profits were down drastically and so was the 
profit sharing. Now the employees are feeling gipped and want to 
know why they were "cheated ■ (their word) ou? of their mone?. 

one tiin?^"''»m^i?.!^°K^ foregoing data suffices to make 

hpfn^ *i business people, who pride themselves on 

being able to sell anything, have failed to sell business and the 
consequences of this are plain. Generations are growinlinto 
adulthood with grossly distorted views of businesi and ?he 
American economic system. 

^K^^*"? have to overcome this economic illiteracy and 
EducatloU? ^^^""^ °* Tennessee Council on Economic 



we're all greatly concerned about the drug problems which 
are rampant in our country today - and they are serious 
or^lh^A.^'Dv"^ "«arijuan" or"he cocaine, 

we mu^^S^^inS" J^t ""f^i" """^ " dangerous drugs 

we must contend with at this crucial time in our history. I'm 

for n^htng?""" " ""N" - something 

ain't'n„''t')I?h^fh?: "^"^ our students to join TANSTAAFL (there 

„^ . ^ • "6 them to understand 

know that the issues are reil. That economic concepts are not 
confined to the stock market or the Federal Reserverbu? they 
sneak into the lives of each of us under the guise of everyday 
living. NO one escapes! ijuiae ol everyday 
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Obviously, many students a^^ not learning this at home, so 
we feel the best way to accompi.sh this is to teach teachers to 
teach economics, not just to high school students, but beginning 
in kindergarten. We want to make the dismal subject of economics 
come alive for Tennessee students. 

In today's world of profound and kaleidoscopic change, it is 
re essential than ever that we prepare our youn^ people for the 
vital choices they will be called upon to make m the years 

ahead. ^ 

It was Abraham Lincoln who said, "To sm by silence when 
they should protest makes cowards of men.** 

And &>, Tennessee is protesting! 4 

Since its creation in 1951, the Tennessee Council on 
Economic Education has been helping teachers educate their 
students about economic events and the function of the American 
economic system. In the past ten years, over 2000 Tennessee 
teachers have participated on full scholarship in Council 
workshops at nine univ ?ities across Tennessee. 

It is through these programs of economic education that 
teachers and students learn how to reach sound economic decisions 
m their personal and business lives. 

The Council's work, therefore, is of great importance. 
"Just as the twig is bent, the tree's inclined." The best hope 
for greater economic sophistication in the next generation lies 
m basic instruction m economics during the formative years, 
because in our country ultimate power over broad economic poiicy 
resides m the electorate and their knowledge of the issues. 

By training teachers and creating success stories m 
economic education, the Tennessee Council on Economic Education 
is improving economic understanding and helping our youth build 
for a better tomorrow. 

We have established programs for students m all grades. We 
believe a knowledge of economics cannot wait until a student 
reaches high school, but must begin m the primary grades and 
continue throughout his/her schooling years. 
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Specifically, we have designed programs for students in 
grades k-6. These programs include the following: 

Kinder-Nr Ics — This program for kindergarten students is 
designed to familiarize the young student with the world of basic 
economic concepts — self-motivation, private ownership, 
competition, individual choice and responsibility. The students 
are hired to make "friendship pins" for which they receive a 
salary in form of a check for $.10. They have the opportunity to 
cash the check at the BANK or deposit the check in savings and 
earn $.02 in interest. The students who cash their checks have 
the option of going to the STORE and purchasing items of their 
choice. The BANK and STORE are set up in the classroom. 

BconOBics First — In conjunction with the Kinder-Nomics program, 
Economics First is for first graders. This program involves the 
student working for a higher salary for increased productivity 
and having the opportunity to purchase more expensive items at 
the store. 

Kid Enterprise — In Kid Enterprise, a week long program 
designed to introduce children (ages 9-11) to the basics of 
economics, students are allowed to become entrepreneurs. They 
start a business, either as a sole proprietor, partnership or 
corporation with other students. They must meet with bankers to 
secure a loan. Then they must deal with a wholesaler to purchase 
items which they desire to sell. They are allowed to sell their 
products on campus. The students must repay their loens to the 
bank. After expenses are paid, they are allowed to keep their 
profits. The students must figure the amount of the loan they 
wish to secure, the amount they need to purchase supplies, and 
the amount they want to receive for the products they sell. This 
program proves to be most exciting for the students involved and 
they all made a profit. This activity is held on the University 
Of Tennessee at Martin campus during the summer months. 

Kid Bnterprise II — A second version for Kid Enterprise was 
developed for the classroom. In Kid Enterprise Ii, students 
learn the same concepts but use play money and role play as 
bankers, manufacturers, raw materials suppliers, wholesalers, 
retailers, and workers. 

Pennies Prograa — "pennies" is an economics simulation in which 
second and third grade students learn about scarcity, supply and 
demand and wise consumer buying habits by participating in an 
auction. The program focuses the children on wise buying habits 
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The children are taught that before buying something they 
should ask themselves three questions: do I really need it? is 
it worth the price that is being asked? and do I really want this 
item? The teacher stresses the lesson by holding an in-class 
auction. Each child is given ten pennies. The teacher holds up 
a mysterious looking bag and asks if anyone wants to buy it, 
invariably kids raise their hands and someone buys it, onl> to 
find It is full ^f uncooked beans. The teacher then discusses 
the three questions that were presented earlier. The buyer is 
not criticized or asked why he/she did such a dumb th ng. Instead 
it IS stressed that this lesson is learned more cheap y in 
elementary school than as an adult. 

Mini-Society — Mini-Society is an innovative ecc ,mics unit 
designed for children in grades 3-6. In the Mini-Society, 
children create their own society. They choose their "country 
I. -me, flag and currency and they decide what form of government 
to incorporate, if any. The students receive salaries, interview 
and hire civil servants, and open their own businesses. Students 
learn everything from supply and demand to entrepreneurship 
during the twelve-week unit. The students learn economics as a 
logical deductive system. They also learn to make personal 
decisions — as consumers, voters, workers, and business people 
— and group decisions about where the group is going. They know 
why their parents go to work, why there are stores and why there 
is specialization. They become insightful about business. They 
realize it has to serve customers, but that to survive, it has to 
be good to workers and the owners as well. 

The learning of economics should start when children are 
playing with building blocks, not when they are searching for a 
career. Without such an education, who knows how many potential 
entrepreneurs end up in dead-end jobs because they find the 
business world intimidating? How many potential mayors, 
governors and congressmen are standing in unemployment lines? 
How many "Henry Fords" are pushing brooms? 

The Tennessee Council on Economic, a privately funded 
organization, has "declared war" on economic illiteracy. Our 
mission is to help young people understand economics. Our 
purpose is not simply to make sure our future citizens can one 
d«y balance a checkbook. It is to teach tomorrow's leaders that 
understanding economics is a fundamental part of living in our 
world, whether you are stepping into a voting booth or sitting 
behind the chairman's desk at a major corporation. 
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Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Mr. Snowden and Hayes, things came up in both of your testimo- 
nies about— and I hope I am reading it right— the question of some 
outreach here to parents who may themselves be economically dis- 
advantaged o) educationally disadvantaged and of what you are 
domg there m terms of the reforms in South Carolina and m terms 
of your programs. 

At the national center, what are you doing to engage parents in 
this process? In the previous panel, there was some discussion of 
whether or not parents were relating to their children the need for 
this education, since perhaps, in their own lives, there was not that 
need. They were able to find employment stabOity or relative sta- 
bility without pursumg those educational goals. 

I just wonder what is going on here in terms of engaging those 
parents and reaching out to those parents. 

Mr. Snowden. The mechanisms provided in the new standards 
which state the parents have to be involved in certain facets of the 
schools, such as we have what is caUed a 6-year plan where parents 
have to be a part of the process to decide what the school is going 
to be working toward other than just those mandates of particular 
curricula. 

We also are beginning a process through one of the foundations 
to establish community groups that will look specifically at issues 
ot at-nsk children. Those community groups predomL.:»ntl'/ are 
made up of parents so that they can actually become more in- 
tormed and so that they also can learn about the processes of the 
school. 

One of ttie comments I made was that parental involvement typi- 
cally has been low in our school systems. That generally is because 
alter kmder^arten or after elementary school, parents stop going to 

\^ of things and. so, they simply loee touch 

with the process. 

What we are hoping to do is to re-establish that so that parents 
will be a much more active participant in that school life and will 
understand what kmds of rights essentially they have particularly 
with their children as they reach difficulties there and in the 
whole part of the early childhood and those kinds of things. 

Our intent certainly is to expand that involvement. We just have 
not gone beyond that at this poi-t in time as far as plans for that 
specifically. *^ 

Mr. MiZELL. I think th < small 

Chairman Miller, h ormal component of what you plan 

to do in the educational 3? ^ r 

Mr. MiZELL. Not to tht .nt it really should be, no. I am sure 
that there are some conventional political answer which is con- 
trary to that, but that is my perception. 

There is in our State a feature which is unusual. I think there 
are probably less than a half a dozen states in the country that 
have mandated school improvement councils, in every school that 
involve parents. That existed before the EIA. They were school ad- 
visory councils then and in the spirit of the EIA, we changed them 
to be school improvement councils, gave them some greater degree 
of responsibility, and that is very good. It has taken us a long time 
to get these councils up and running and there are still places in 
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the state wheic they are certainly more effective than in other 
places. 

We have a small program that operates out of the state depart- 
ment of education which may have a couple of hundred thousand 
dollars in it, on working with school districts to provide parenting 
skills to parents, and, certainly, there is some outreach there, but 
not in the sense that I think that you are asking it, particularly for 
those students who are most at risk and whose parents obviously 
are ones who need affirmative outreach on the part of the school 
system. 

School systems historically are not very comfortable with doing 
that kind of outreach or are not knowledgeable about how to do it. 
There is also a financial factor there in that if schools really 
wanted to do it right, they ought to have some staff to help make that 
kind of link. There are some principals who are able to make those 
kind of linkages very effectively, but I would say those are in the 
minority. 

Chairman Miller. You mentioned a number of our young people 
disappearing between 9th and 12th grade. Where are they reap- 
pearing? 

Mr. MiZELL. Well, I am not sure I can answer that. 

Chairman Miller. You mentioned economic possibilities. Obvi- 
ously, it would appear from what you are saying that they are not 
necessarily leaving the State. They are staying here. Are they em- 
ployed? 

Mr. MiZELL. We do not know. We have got bad data. You can 
talk about dropouts in any of three ways in South Carolina. Some 
people at the State level say we only have 1.6 percent of the enroll- 
ment that has dropped out, and that is true. If you take all the 
dropouts during a given year and divide that number by all the 
kids enrolled in the year, that is only 1.6 percent. 

We also talk about the holding power rate which is based on stu- 
dents who withdraw from school between the 9th and 12th grades, 
not ninth grade to graduation, but just 9th to the 12th grade. And, 
of course, Secretary Bennett in his wall chart, talks about ninth 
grade to graduation. 

So, I do not know that we have a rationale for what we think is 
important because even in our own State, we talk about all of 
those things kind of simultaneously as if they all meant the same 
thing. It may be that students have simply moved from the district 
or moved to another State and that they should not be appropriate- 
ly determined as having dropped out or to be a nonsurvivor of 9th 
to 12th grade. 

But we really have not dealt with those kinds of issues. 

Mr. Coats. I am interested in your Oasis Program. In particular, 
the results you seem to be giving. There is not a whole lot of front- 
end impact. I was astounded at 2 hours a day, for a few weeks, that 
the resources were sufficient to steer these voung people toward 
these goals— taking what may be the most difficult cross section of 
young people and preparing them for the workplace. 

How many foUowup studies have you done in terms of your suc- 
cess over a period of^ time? It has probably not been in operation 
long enough for a true assessment., but can you tell me a little bit 
about the long-term results of thie? 
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Ms. Hughes. We are just beginning to do the longer term foUow- 

XOne of the thmgs we are finding is that young people after 
ut three months m one of the entry-level jobs, which is usually 
wherethey have to start, most of us do, that they begin to get rest- 
leas. They have developed a skill level and an interest now in em- 
ployment that they had not had before. They have more motivation 
and are seeking a different level of job. We can assist them in 
making that transition to another job because our foUowun is so 
loM term. i* « 

We will be evaluating again once we help them make that transi- 
tion to detemune how long they are able to stay 

One of the reasons I think that we are able to have this kind of 
success with these people is the individual attention that they get. 
ihis IS true in the school program that we operate for our inde- 
pendent living program and for our foster homes and our emergen- 
cy shelter. * 

We have kids who are fifteen and sixteen years old who consist- 
ently have done poorly m school— they are dropouts, they have no 
mterest in contmumg. When they get into a very small staff-client 
ratio setting where their individual educational needs are being at- 
tended to, the light goes on and learning is fun for the first time. 

It 18 the same type of phenomenon that is occurring with this 
emplojTOent program, that individual attention. We connect them 
wth adult mentors who are in the business community who follow 
them throughout the process, and interact with them, giving them 
encouraj^ement and assisting them along. 

That is the kind of intervention that is really needed. 

Mr. Coats. I gather from reading some of the material and some 
ot the newspaper reports, you are working as much on self-esteem 
as attitude and self-confidence as you are on basic skUls, how to 
I»ck up a telephone, take an order, and so forth. 

Ms. HuGHM. Absolutely. Absolutely. The skUls cannot be taught 
" Tn?^.™,"** ^ surrounded by what we have tended to 
call softer skills —learning how to make decisions, learning how 
to so ve problems. Both skills training and the supportive "soft 
skills" must be put together in a package. 

Mr. Coats. How is your program funded? 

Ms. Hughes. We have had funding through ACTION, the United 
Way, and the Department of Health and Humaa Services. The 
Tennessee Department of Human Services has heli)ed us start an 
mdependent Imng program and also funds a porti - of the employ- 
ment services. *^ 

funded?^™' ^ *® Tennessee Council on Economic Education 

Ms. Fewell. We are a nonprofit organizaticn totally funded by 
contributions from corporations, foundations, and private people. 

Mr. Coats. Wliat do you do? Do you put on voluntary training 
sessions for teachers? 

Ms Fewell. We put on workshops primarily during the summer 
that last from a week to 4 weeks, depending. We have nine differ- 
ent universities across the State where we do this, and depending 
on which schools that are in it, it depends on the length Vf time 
where we teach the basics of the free enterprise system, the Ameri- 
can economic system, just the basic knowledge of economics 
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Not only to teachers of economics, but also to teachers, kinder- 
garten through 12th grade that teach art, who teach literature, 
whatever they think can bring in the concepts of economics into 
that area, and we have about 250 teachers who attend each 
summer and it is— they get graduate credit from the university 
and it is totally funded by private contributions. 

Mr. Coats. Is it the g0€d to teach the philosophy of the free en- 
terprise system, or basic economic skills that the young people 
need when they go out into the working world? 

Ms. Fewell. Some of both. What we are trying to do is, as I S€ud, 
make the dismal subject of economics come alive because most 
people when they think of economics, they go oh, no! I do it myself, 
and I am in this business full time, but what we want to do is give 
them the basics for and the basics of what economics is and then 
teach how they can incorporate this into everyday living. Not only 
when they are in the work force but to go home and teach mom 
and dad how. It is amazing how many of the parents are interested 
in what v, a are doing with the students. 

Mr. Snowden. We have had a number of school systems, as you 
are aware of, in the state of Arkansas who have substantially in- 
creased their local base so that they can continu*^ and be able to 
provide the necessary elements of the requiremer.i» of the stand- 
ards. 

There is no question in my mind nor in the mind of the task 
force that we will be able to accomplish a great deal of what we are 
willing to do simply because the people are receptive to educacion 
reform. 

Now, the dichotomy comes in that legislators seem not to be as 
receptive to pass additional taxes, etcetera, at the State level, and, 
so, we have a shortfall there, but I think the citizens typically are 
generally willing and certainly are supportive of the efforts. 

Mr. Anthony. I would like to make you aware and I have called 
the Governor and told him that I just recently conducted a very 
comprehensive poll in my district. The results are within the last 
two days. 

The No. 1 issue is unemployment; the second is education and 
what both panels have consistently stated is that they are inter- 
linked when it comes to the youth of this country. I called him to 
give him that information to hopefully encourage him to go back 
out to that special session and maybe he will give Mr. ZelkofT— 
maybe you can give us some lessons on how we might lobby in the 
State of Arkansas to do what South Carolina has done. 

But as I understood your earlier testimony, you said that the 
business community came forward and lobbied for taxes to be dedi- 
cated and targeted for education. Was that accurate? 

Mr. Snowden. I think somebody else said that somewhere along 
the line. But 

Mr. Anthony. Is it an issue? 

Mr. MiZELL. Well, it is true. First of all, you have got to have 
Dick Riley. Secondly, once you have that, then you have somebody 
who is able to form a coalition between the business community, 
people who are traditionaJ proeducation activists and just plain 
citizens. 
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rh^JZ ^^i."** Struggling to get the state 

fn-f™ ^ °^ commerce to finally agree to the one percint sales tax 
IhZ T^l * °f developing such momentum 

that a kind of band-wagon mentality set in. 

Mr. Anthony. Did the State chamber go public with that? 

Mr. MiZELL. Yes. Right. 

Mr. Anthony. And actively worked? 

f»,5J'"i«^Jl?^ojJ!'^*^^ '°y,""*^l'?**°<*^"8' And 'hat was not- 
that IS not their traditional position. 

nf *® frankly, the business community got wme things out 
■? ?aPP"ed was that tlie leadership of 
the business community said to tne Governor we have got to have 
some land of ment pay provision for teachers. We have got to have 

tt^lhT^' "^y** ^ °^ and I have even 

heard the Governor say, "I never thought I would support an exit 

fhfis wL^wrS^iSJ:^^^*"" p'-^^^™^' 

So, there was some give and take involved. 

TKo ^® ,™«y ^ some progress. 

Irl frn™ T P^^S. "^icate that when the pi»blic is aske^ if they 
are from Texas, they say no, but if they are asked in a different 
manner, are you from Texas, if it is targeted to a specific area. 
?? as education, the answer is overwhelmingly yes. 

f«J?'"J^'^"" ^"*l*!jf*.^ supported by rt)lling in our state. In 
fact, polls were conducted before this got to the legislature and the 
results of those polls were used to try to sjften up the legislature. 

Mr Anthony. I was curious about Oasis in terms of the cost. 
f,,-n u "s where the funding is, but ho^^ much money do you ac- 

M u ® ^P®"** ^" period >,f time? 

^AnTJ^^^i^^ program generally operates at a level of about 
people r ear^ ^ talking about working with seventy-five young 

Mr. ^THONY^e total cost for salaries and expenses is $60,000? 
Ms. Hughes. That is the sum of the grants that we get. I think 
® w some of that cost administratively, but it is our com- 
mitment to make this happen. 

o P.'ff program is underfunded and I also think that it is probably 
a little bit smaller than optimally it could operate. We could prob- 
ably operate at about three or four times the size and be a very 
solid on-going program. ^ 
We are in the process of looking for local community funds and 
we are attracting a good bit of interest of the business community 
here, as some of the newspaper articles that I submitted show. Our 
kids seem to graduate from the program excited about work and 
h?p™S^ '^'"^ employed. So, that kind of enthusiasm is what 
port ^^^"^ ^ w^"^"S to sup- 

.Jt: ^NTHONY Do you think this could be potentially submitted 
as an example that could go national to try to develop a broader 
program, maybe partially funded federally and state and then let 
the private sector pick up some additional costs also, so that you 
m\"ssageto^^ - °f where yLr 
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Ms. Hughes. Being such a strong advocate for my program, I 
would say absolutely yes. 

Mr. Anthony. The articles seem to indicate that you have got a 
lot of public acceptance to it. 

Ms. Hughes. Ves, we do. We do have a proposal into the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services under this initiative that is 
joint with Health and Human Services and Department of Labor to 
extend this program and work collaboratively with the JTPA 
projects that are operating in our community. Hopefully, so that 
some of our kids can go into JTPA programs. We will provide the 
motivation to help them get there, and then follow them through 
the JTPA training and follow them up after they are placed. 

Mr. Anthony. Are you very familiar with the training program? 
I have had some recent criticism. I was going through my district, 
from the mayors and some of the county judges and some of the 
people that actually serve on the board of directors of the county 
districts. They stated that they think there could be some revisions 
on the national scene to make the program much more workable. 
You intended to hit on that in your opening— one of the witnesses 
hit on it in their opening statement. Maybe vou did, about three or 
four of the criteria and you said your people did not meet any of 
them. 

Am I hearing you say that this is a program that maybe we 
ought to go back and revisit looking for criteria because it is not 
doing what it was intended to do by the Congress? 

Ms. Hughes. I think that definitely it needs to be reviewed and 
evaluated. JTPA is working for a lot of people, but there are seg- 
merts of our population and particularly the kinds of youth that I 
am referring to who are just categorically excluded from getting 
those kinds of services. They will just never make it there without 
some kind of preparation. 

Mr. Anthony. I personally would be interested in if you would 
foUowup your statement with a foUowup letter where you could 
put in the record specifically about this. It was brought to my at- 
tention last week. I am just now trying to gather some additional 
data on it in order to talk to the chairman of the committee with 
jurisdiction. We will take that up in the legislative agenda tor the 
rest of it. 

I have very high unemployment. I have very high youth unem- 
ployment. It is something that I definitely want to take a look at. 
With the exception of the District of Columbia, Arkansas has a 
very high rank in the teenage pregnancy. Without question, that is 
somethmg we need to look into. 

I think I have been saving you for the last. You are the fellow 
who kind of loosened us up a little bit with all those numbers. As 
politicians, I can tell you we are running with this type of disinter- 
est all the time. I applaud you for your efforts. 

Ms. Fewell. We have not done any formal polling. What we did 
is last year, I went into two different schools, one in west Tennes- 
see, one in east Tennessee, and we worked with the teachers that 
were teaching the required high school economics class. At the 
front end of the class, we gave two different classes. One who had 
had our class and one who had not had our workshop. Two diffei^ 
ent teachers. Their classes, just a general economics attitude test 
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and then came back later and at the end of the semester and re- 
polled the same— gave the same test to the kids again and the eco- 
nomic attitudes of the teacher who had had the workshop that we 
provided, her class had what we viewed as being much better atti- 
tudes about economics; the other one still saw it very much as a 
dismal subject. 

Mr. Anthony. You thought you could see some improvement? 

Ms. Fewell. We definitely saw some improvement. 

Mr. Anthony. Not only in attitudes, but within the basic skills. 

Ms. Fewell. But also in their appreciation of what American 
business is all about and what it takes. 

One thing that was interesting to me also was that just last 
week, I had a call from the vice president of a corporation here in 
Nashville who had profit sharing for his employees, and the year 
before, they had benefited from it. Last year, the profits were down 
and suddenly the workers were saying you are gypping us, you are 
stealing our money. Where is our profit sharing. 

Mr. Anthony. You know, I have read that, and I come from the 
business community. I view that as much a failure of management 
as I do 

Ms. Fewell. Well, that is what this man— I thought it was inter- 
esting the vice president called me and said, "How do I explain this 
to my workers? 

Mr. Anthony. He should have figured that out before he entered 
into the profit sharing plan. 

Ms. Fewell. We hope that now we are going to have a group of 
kids going into employment who will better— who maybe can ex- 
plain this to their managers. 

Mr. Anthony. Every business man is going to have to anticipate 
that he has to take losses sometimes. They should have been pre- 
pared for that. That is on both sides, but I understand the attitude 

Ti* J^. dedication and a lot of work. 

Mr. Chairman, I would just like to close by saying I think the 
witnesses have made a very forceful record. It certainly reinforces 
some of the comments that have been made to me pri\ ately and 
also publicly in my congressional district. I would hope that we will 
be able to take this public record and go back and work with our 
colleagiies in Congress. I am hopeful we can streamline some of the 
educational statutes that will expire this year and next year and 
then will have to be reauthorized and maybe we can find some in- 
riovative ways to get into the educational mill some new programs 
that can target some of the problems that have been highlighted 
and taken into consideration in the suggestions. 

I would like to thank Mr. Snowden from the State of Arkansas 
for coming over and presenting our side of the case for the unem- 
ployed youth in our State. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Dr. Arthur, let me just ask you a couple of 
things and also Mr. Mizell. 

Your testimony is sort of what this committee is about those 
points of vulnerability, where intervention can make a difference. 
Obviously, seeing it as a continuum with support services can have 
a positive impact on how this can turn out. 
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We recently had a hearing on racial attitudes and racism in our 
schools and its effect on adolescents. One of the things that came 
out of that hearing was in a national survey. This is certainly not 
confined to any one region in the country, but those schools with 
the best teachers, with the best curricula directed toward post-sec- 
ondary education had almost no whites— I mean, no blacks, and, 
just the opposite, those that had the curricula not directed toward 
post-secondary education had the least resources, had almost no 
whites in them. In all of this discussion of educational reform, 
what is going on to change that if that, in fact, is still a factor? 
Among minority poor in the South, what is going on in this educa- 
tional reform that needs to break this down or is this a fact of life 
that you are trying to lay— are you trying to lay the floor on top of 
this institutional fact of life or is it a fact of life? 

Dr. ARTHxm. My primaiy interest today was to bring some impor- 
tant variables to the forefront that I felt had not been considered 
in addressing the range of problems that were presented earlier 
this morning and also on this panel 

What is being done, I am sorry, but I cannot tell you. As to the 
other panelists, we were talking, I was making — furiously making 
notes to myself about things that I would have liked to say to the 
punel and things that I would like to say in other forums about 
where we may be in a position to intervene to address the prob- 
lems. 

One of the concerns that I have not heard discussed in a public 
forum is the needs of the black male child in the school system, 
and since the migority of black male children are in the public 
school system, I would be interested to say in the public school 
system, they are our highest risk population educationally. 

I am not in a position to say now what the quality is in terms of 
documented evidence, but I C€m tell you what the impact is in our 
communities. I wrote down the information on the number of kids 
that passed the test, I do not remember what State, but South 
Carolina was like 39 percent. I would venture to sa^ if that figure 
were analyzed further, you would find that a significantly larger 
number of the black male children did poorly on that test than any 
other of the populations, and I would venture to even pose that as 
a Question to be investigated further. That is one. 

1 am going to throw some isolated things in here because it is a 
comprehensive problem, it requires comprehensive solutions. An- 
other one. We are in a community where there is busing. 

One of the problems that has been identified is the lack of conti- 
nuity between school and home. The distance between the school 
and the home is usually very significant. You are talking about 
parents establishing cOi^cacts with the schools. There are often par- 
ents that have economic limitations that make it very difficult for 
them to get out across town on a Thursday, Wednesday night, and 
to attend a PTA meeting. 

You are also talking about in that distance, and let me say that I 
am very much for equity and quality education in all communities. 
The other problem, though, is not having the neighborhood schools, 
is the issue of establishing continuity for the kids between the 
school and their community, such as after school sports and other 
activities. How do they get home, particularly in Nashville. The 
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busing system is very poor and it requires money. Therefore, if the 
child IS to have very positive attitude about his school and feel hi- 
volved m the track team, in the debating team, and the practices 
are held after school, he has to go home because there is a public 
bus, there is the school bus that takes him home and that will be 
the only way he would have to get home unless some parent would 
be able to provide transportation on a regular basis to all the kids 
who do not have it. 

So, again, I would like to throw this out as a point of sensitivity 
to this group, that we look at methods of establishing positive con- 
nections between the schools and the homes, and they may seem 
hke very minute things, but they are very important. It is not like 
the parents are able to walk two blocks to go and talk to the kids' 
teacher nor is it like they are going to see the teacher in social 
events withm that community. Therefore, you are talking about an 
extensive effort in maintaining the contact. 

Now, I do not know if this is what vou had in mind, but I was 
really wnting because a lot of things that were said today raised a 
lot of additional issues with me in terms of us reedly looking at 
means of addressing the problems. 

And I would like to add while I am on a roll here 

Oiairman Miller. I have a feeling I am not going to stop you. 

Dr. Arthur, [continuing] Let me say something that we have 
ventured to do. My presentation was not programmed specific, but 
Meharrv is juckinflr off an adolescent pregnancy prevention pro- 
pam. It falls under there gererally because that is what the 
hoped-for outcome will be, but that is not the real expected out- 
come. 

KT^V^n^^^^^'^t^/'based in two community housing projects in 
Nashville. John Henry Hale and Preston Taylor We will actually 
physically be located in those housing projects. We are looking at 
the total child and the total community and the family. 

Our objective is to provide the range of experiences for them, to 
bring options m to them through options that would not be easily 
avaUable to them to see if they continue in the pattern that is 
there. So, they will have an expanded view of what the possibilities 
are. Not only to show them what the possibiHties are, but to pro- 
vide actual training and experiences tor them, such as bringing 
computers in, because I want to tell you that the program, the 
school programs that serve that community as in many minoiity 
communities do not have access to what we consider adequate or 
appropriate computer training in getting our kids ready for techno- 
loncal society. 

Therefore, we will be bringing the computers in and giving them 
training in that regard. Establishing mentorships so that they can 
see not only do you take jobs but you can make jobs. I would hope 
that our kids will have the opportunities to learn about the eco- 
nomic system not in an inferior perspective, but something func- 
tional so they will know that the jobs are not there and let us see 
what we can do to create jobs ourselves. 

So, we are looking at progressive ways of chan<png old patterns 
in the community because we realize that it requires some innova- 
tion. Inking at the child not only as an individual but in the con- 
text of a continuum of a family providing options for the family. 
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linking them up with resources that may be in the community and 
yet they are not aware of it. 

Therefore, establishing coordinated services with the prevention 
perspective, not crisis-oriented, but seeing where problems may 
present themselves and addressing them at the earliest point possi- 
ble. 

I am finished. 

Mr. Coats. I would like to just suggest to Dr. Arthur the next 
time you are asked a question or have the floor, please dispense 
with your written statement and just go right into it. 

Mr. MiZELL. If I can just reply also. 

Chairman Miller. This will be a preface to our hearing next 
week about the points of intervention we are having in Washing- 
ton. We should have brought you up there. 

Mr. MiZELL. It is a matter of aspirations and expectations and 
. that is the reason for my final recommendation. 

I can think of schools, a school in my community, for example, 
that is vi^lually all black and I would suspect that there is not a 
very high rate of those students going on to post- secondary educa- 
tion. I know that in part that is because those students come from 
low-income homes, where there is not much discussion about col- 
lege because a lot of those are low-achieving kids. The school, 
therefore, offers what the kids can handle and, so, there is not 
much discussion at school about them going on to post-secondary 
education. 

I can think of another school, for example, that is also about 95 
percent black where there is probably a much higher percentage of 
kids going on to post-secondary education because they are from 
basically middle-class upwardly mobile homes, and I know that in 
that school and in those communities, there is a lot of discussion 
about the need for getting more education. I can think of another 
school that is about half black and about half white, that is domi- 
nated almost, in my judgment, to the extreme by parents and by 
faculty members who are so obsessed with post-secondary educa- 
tion that that seems to be t^ie whole orientation of the school, and I 
am sure that they probably have the highest percentage of kids 
going on than any school in the district. 

What I am tiying to say here is that the state has given no real 
signal to individual high schools that they must begin to communi- 
cate to kids and their families that post-secondary education is pos- 
sible, it is valuable, schools want to help them achieve it, here is 
how, etc. 

That kind of discussion in the main is not the case in many all- 
black or predominantly black schools. 

Chairman Miller. So, what we end up with is a self-controlled 
problem in those schools. 

Mr. Mizell. I am sure vou can find examples throughout the 
nation of a principal in such a school or a group of parents who are 
just bound and determined that they are going to get it across to 
these kids that there is something better for them out there. 

I think if the state were to say it wants schools to set targets, and 
those targets are going to be published and everybody is going to 
see them and we are going to know what your performance is, just 
like we are doing in other areas in South Carolina, that it is like a 
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superintendent I heard lately say and those of us who have had ex- 
periences with schools know that people may gripe and groan at 
the school level about being told what to do and do not tell us what 
to do, but when they get a direction from a policymaking body, 
they eventually come around. 

Chairman Miller. Eventually is a big word. Well, you '"^now, I 
think It goes back to what Ms. Weeks was talking about in te. ^s of 
the attitudinal approach that you were going to accept regar 'ng 
the potential of all of these children in the system. You started \t 
wth early— childhood education. You were going to make decisioi.) 
about brmging out all of the potential of those children. What we 
are seeing in the committee, as we start to piece together our testi- 
mony in different hearings on different subjects, is that the rem- 
nants of this attitudinal system, whether it is with handicapped 
children where a teacher makes up his or her mind that those kids 
cannot, or kids m special education cannot learn as fast when, in 
tact, we know there is now a lot of research that says the teacher 
does not know a lot about these kids, they have different expecta- 
tions. ^ 

But now we are seeing that this is still hanging out in low 
mcome minonty-dominated schools throughout the Nation. The 
reason I am bringing this up is because it is related to some of the 
hearmgs we have just had. This is going on throughout the Nation 
m terms of our expectations of young people and they are fulfiJUng 
those expectations. ' 

Mr MizELL. Well, I just bring it back to the subject of the hear- 
ing. There was a time in the South when we had no compunction 
about writing off whole groups of people. If you were poor, if you 
were black, if you were handicapped, we did not really care very 
much whether you were in school or not, and that has not been 
that long ago. 

We eventually saw that we were not going any place with that 
approach, and that has been abandoned, thank goockiess, in official 
policy. But we are now approaching an era when we are going to 
nave a tight labor market and it is in our self-interest, in our eco- 
nomic self-interest to look at every kid and every school as a poten- 
tial achiever m the labor market and try to make that happen. 

Chairman Miu^a. You know, I guess that brings us full circle 
now and I will go and stop talking here in a second. When Gover- 
nor Kiley made the decision and however he worked that out— and 
Ciovemor Clmton is working toward a decision on the second 
phase— If you look at how Governors, and especially in the South, 
where the new wave of educational reform is, it is 
kind ot like: Why would an employer come here if this is the best I 
can present? 

At sonie point, it seems to me that the domestic and the business 
community has to make that same decision. How are they going to 
compete? We are doing thip in my county because we feel pressure 
trom the research triangle because those are the same jobs that are 
ping to Ro there and to Massachusetts that will come to .T^y dis- 
trict. And there is this huge effort by the corporations there to 
tigure out how they can improve these schools so that th-^y can 
retain the kinds of ancillary services that they need for those cor- 
porations. It seems to me that the politics, if you will, are right for 
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various portions of the country to make that decision. We now see 
jobs gning were the educational dollars are flowing. They have 
been tnere in advance and built that structure with the higher edu- 
cation and all that. 

I want to thank you very much for your time and for your help 
and, again, I want to thank the Vanderbilt Institute for Public 
Policy Studies for providing us a way to come down here and stick- 
ing with us through all the scheduling changes that ha\e had to be 
made to accommodate this, and to Congressn^an Anthony for also 
being on the committee to tell us t\ac ^.here is a reasun to jome 
down here to hear this story. 

We have referred to many of the changes that have taken place 
in the South in the last few years as mo- els of what other states 
should be thinking about on the economic and political agenda. I 
want to thank all of you for that opportunity and the Governor's 
office and the State legislature for in helping to make these facili- 
ties available. 

Thank you. 

[Whereupon, the committee was adjourned.] 

[Material submitted for inclusion in 'he record follows:] 
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Background 

As a part of its historic mission of service to the disao- 
vantaged, Meharry Medical College has a strong commitment 
to preventing damaging lifestyles and health behavior among 
black adolescents. As the nation's only historically black, 
independent academic health sciences center, Meharry has 
a long history of community concern and involvement . Thus , 
Meharry has this opportunity to develop a model program 
which provides life enhancement experiences and health 
services to high risk adolescents while preparing health 
professionals to address relevant issues associated with 
the youth population. 

The Department of Obstetrics and Gynecology has initiated 
"I Have A Future" a program which addresses a burgeoning 
problem in our communities - adolescent pregnancy. 

The life and health threatening consequences of early preg- 
nancy and childbearing in and of themselves are cause for 
concern about the young mother and her child. When com- 
pounded by the emotional, social and economic traumas faced 
by the teenage father, both families, and the community 
as a whole, the problems of adolescent pregnancy impose 
an imperative for innovative solutions: 

The challenge is to develop a system which will success- 
fully educate and motivate adolescents to pursue a 
myriad of constructive life options and delay parent- 
hood. The program has been built on the premise that 
changes in sexual behavior should be addressrd within 
a framework which pre&ents strategies for positive 
decision-making while enhancing the self-image. 

Target Population 

The study group of adolescents participating in the "I 
Have A Future" program will be males and females between 
the ages of ten (10) and seventeen (17) years of age who 
have not had children and reside in tne John Henry Hale 
or Preston Taylor housing projects in Nashville, Tennessee. 

A total of 543 adolescents aged ten to seventeen are pro- 
jected as the initial enrollment for the program. The 
breakdown by location and age group is as follows: 

John Henry Preston Total 

Hale Taylor 

Ages 10-13 119 179 298 

Ages 14-17 98 147 245 

Total 217 326 543 
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Over 85% of the families in this community are headed by 
females, with an annual net income of $5,000 and less per 
year. Of a total of 900 family heads, only 409 are employed. 

The initial group consists of adolescents residing in the 
Sam Levy and Tony Sudekum housing projects, both with compa- 
rable demographic and socio-economic profiles. 

Setting 

One of rhe unique aspects of the "I Have A Future" program 
IS jts setting within the community. The program will 
be physically located in the Preston Taylor and John Henry 
.lale housing projects, which are both managed by the munici- 
pal agency. Metropolitan Development and Housing Authority. 

This community-based model is proposed to have the following 
advantages: (a) idle time more adequately addressed (eve- 
nings, weekends, summers, (b) accessibility to all ado- 
lescents (without stigmatizing drop-outs) through an adiuncy 
program, (c) proximity to family provides increased oppor- 
tunities for interaction with parents and siblings, (d) 
the program operates within the context of the fall range 
of situations that characterize life in the public housinq 
projects. ^ 

Intervention 

The "I Have A Future" program will incorporate a two-pronged 
delivery system-direct individual services and group activi- 
ties to provide the major components of the program: 

(1) Comprehensive Health Services 

(2) Social Adaptability 

(3) Pre-Vocational Skills 

(4) Social Activities 

(5) Parent /Family Development 

(6) Counseling Services. 

It is critical that programming be age-appropriate since 
the target population spans the ages from 10 to 17. while 
zhe curriculum will focus on knowledge, attitudes, and 
behaviors for all groups, the emphasis will be on knowl- 
edge/awareness for the early adolescents (10-13) and on 
behaviors for the older group (14-17). The following con- 
cepts will permeate all aspects of the program: 

o self-esteem and pride in individuality 

o physical and mental well being 

o completing school 

o developing 30b skills and enhancing employabi lity 
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o aexual responsibility 

o self control and handling interpersonal conflict 

o value of helping others 

o responsible citizenry 

o family life values/appropriate parenting 

The adolescents will be divided into mixed gender groups 
of 30. There will be a total of 18 groups, each assigned 
to a male and female [adult] counselor. These groups will 
serve as the operating structure for a majority of the 
programming with specific act Cities serving as incentives 
and vehicles for discussions. Examples of planned activi- 
ties : 

Pre~adolescencf> Creative Movement /dance 

(ma les and f eir iles Sports 

ages 10-13) Self-detense class 

Computer skills-IBIM 
Out i ngs 
Art Classes 
Creative Writing 
Sewing/fashion design 
Cooking classes 
Peer tutoring progr^m 



Early/Mid-Adolescence 
(males and females 
ages 14-17) 



Creative movement /dance 
Sports 

Self-defense class 
Computer skilis-IBIM 
Outings 
Art Classes 
Creative Writing 
Sewi ng/f ashion design 
Cooking classes 
Peer tutoring program 
Auto mechanics 



Outcomes 

The following are the five ar^js of change to be monitored 
through sumnia*"ive and process evaluations: 

1. Adolescent knowledge and behavior related to person- 
al health. 

2. Social adaptable/appropriate with particular focus 
on school achievement , voca tiona 1 ski 1 1 deve lopment 
and i^linquency reduct ^^n. 

3. Self (.oncept and constructive attitudes 

4. Utilization of on-site and referral services 

5. Integration of student and resident education 

into adolescent hea 1th service programming. 

The "I Have A Future" program has received partial funding 
from the Carnegie Corporation for a forty- two month period. 
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